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Secretary of the Education Department. 


Sm 

I wave the honour to present to you the accompanying 
‘volume of Reports on educational subjects, which form a selection 
from the Memoranda prepared by or for the Office of Special 
Inquiries and Reports during 1896-97. 

This volume is the first of a series which it is proposed to 
publish on the educational systems of this and other countries. 
In view of the interest now taken in the comparison of different 
methods of teaching and of different forms of school-organization, 
it is hoped that the following reports may be found useful by 
students of education. Though miscellaneous in character, the 
papers in this volume refer to aspects of educational work to 
which much attention is now being given in this country. It 
will be understood that reports on other important branches of 
education, especially as regards the systems of France, Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, and the United States, are only deferred to a 
second volume which is now being prepared. It is intended 
that the latter shall also contain accounts of the Scottish system 
of public education and of intermediate education in Wales. 


Each Report bears the name of its author, and it should be 
understood that only the writers are responsible for the opinions 
therein expressed. 

Tam, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
MicwaEt E. Sap.er, 
Director of Special Inquiries and Reports. 

Edication Department Library, 

48, Parliament Street, 
London, S.W. 
June 1897. 
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I.—Intropuctory. 


The following pages aim at showing in a statistical form 
the progress which was made towards a general provision of 
elementary education in England and Wales during the first 
quarter of century from the passing of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1870, The tables trace the growth of the operations 
of the central and local authorities since that time; show to 
how great an extent public subsidies have been supplemented 
by voluntary contributions; and give an eperoximale estimate 
of the total amount spent on public elementary education 
(including the training of teachers) during the period under 
review. They contain an analysis of the conditions on which 
grants were paid to the schools under the various Codes of 
the Education Department in force during the years 1870- 
95. They indicate the increase in the number of teachers, 
the amount of their average salaries, and the contrast between 
the number of students who, at the beginning and end of the 

period, were in course of training for the profession of teaching 

in FP elementary schools. They give the number of day and 
evening schools under inkpection for 1870-95, the number of 
scholars on their registers and in average attendance, and the 
of the pupils in the day schools. Further details are also 
given as to the subjects of instruction and the provision which 
has been made for school libraries and school savings banks, 
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examination in science of students in training colleges. Grants 
for instruction in drawing are made by the Department to public 
elementary schools, and drawing has (since 1890) been compul- 
sory for all boys in such schools (except infaat schools) in 
England and Wales. The amount of grants paid under various 
heads by the Department to public elementary schools and 
training colleges during the years 1871-95 are stated on 
page 23. 

‘The recognition, as Organised Science Schools, of schools 
providing methodical or systematic instruction in ‘science has, 
‘since 1872, given great encouragement to scientific teaching, and 
the list of these schools now includes many higher grade elemen- 
tary schoola The curriculum of the Organised Science Schools 
was materially altered by new regulations in 1895. 


(For further details of the bistory of the Department reference 
‘should be made to the ‘Calendar, History, and General Summary of the 
** Regulations of the Department of Science and Art.”") 


TII—Scnoor Boarps, Schoo. ATTENDANCE COMMITTEES, 
AND BYELaws. 


By the Elementary Education Act, 1870, school boards could 
‘be formed for the following school districts: for the metropolis, 
for all municipal boroughs except Oxford, for the district of the 
local board of Oxford, and for all parishes not included in any 
of the above-mentioned districts. The formation of the School 
Board for London was ordered by the Act; and, in all other dis- 
triets, boards could be formed (1) voluntarily, i.e, on the 
application of the proper authority, the Education Department 
might cause a board to be formed for the district ; or (2) com- 
pulsorily, 4.¢., where there was a deficiency of echool accommo- 
dation in any district, or the closing of a school would cause 
such deficiency, the Education Department might, after publishing 
proper notices if so required, order the district to elect a board. 
Power was also given to the Education Department to unite 
districts, and to make one school district contribute to another 
for educational purposes. 

In addition to their duties of supplying and maintaining 
school accommodation for the district, the boards, whether 
elected voluntarily or compulsorily, were enabled to make 
byelaws for compelling children to attend school ; but there was 
no power given to the Education Department to make boards 
frame byelaws, and without byelaws there were no means of 
making the children attend the schools which were provided for 
them. In one of the tables given below will be seen, for each 
year, the total population under the jurisdiction of boards and 
the total population subject to byelaws. It must be distinctly 
borne in mind that not only was there no compulsion on the 
part of parents to send their children to school in districts where 
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‘Tasue showing Porutation of Exotanp and Wates under Scuoot Boasps 
and Scuoor Atrenpaxce Comairress, also the Population subject to 
Byelaws until the Elementary Education Act, 1880, made Byclaws 
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“Tantr showing how the Scuoor Boaros are distributed among large 
or small populations (April 1, 1896). 


‘Number of Boards with Population 
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“Or to put these particulars in a shorter form :— 





‘Number of Boards with Population 
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‘* The population of two English boards is unknown. 
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ByeLaw STANDARDS. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education said in 
itheir report for 1881-2 :— 


“In dealing with byelaws submitted to us after the Act of 
1880 came into operation compulsion’ was insisted on 
for all children between 5 and 13; and while the 
standard for total exemption of children over 10 years 
of age was in no ease allowed to be lower than the 4th, 
every endeavour was made to secure standards as high 
as the circumstances of each district appeared to 
warrant. In the bylaws which the Department made 
for those districts where the local authority had failed 
to do so, Standards V. and III. were prescribed 
respectively for total and partial exemption. 

“Tt willeasily be understood that the byelaws now in foree, 
made as they have been during a period extending 
over 10 years, and bya large number of different local 
authorities, vary considerably in their provisions: and 
it frequently happens that adjoining parishes in the 
same union, in all respects similar in their social and 
economical conditions, are under byelaws which enforce 
very different standards, and apply to children within 
different limits of age. 

“While 13, the maximum limit of age allowed by the Act of 
1870, has been adopted in the large majority of cases, 
we find that. out of 4,794 sets of byelaws, 287 cease to 
require attendance after 12 years, 13 after 11, and 39 
after 10 years. Again, of 188 boroughs under school 
boards, 11 adopt Standard VI, 93 Standard V., and 29 
Standard IV., for the total exemption of children over 
10 years of age; while for partial exemption 6 adopt 
Standard V., 50 Standard IV.,44 Standard IIL, and 15 
Standard IT. 

“The most striking diversities of the byelaws are, however, 
found ina review of the unions. "It is not uncommon 
to find three different sets of standards prevailing for 
parishes in the same union ; and there are unions in 
which four, five, or six different sets exist.” 

The following tables show the standards of exemption in 1886, 
1890, and 1895. The tables for 1886 and 1890 are taken from 
the Report of a Departmental Committee (consisting of Messrs. 
Tucker, Troup, and Llewellyn Smith) appointed to inquire into 
the conditions of School Attendance and Child Labour, presented 
to Parliament in July 1893, 
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IV.—Numper or Pusiic ELEMENTARY Day ScHOOLs UNDER, 
VoLUNTARY MANAGEMENT.” 


(This does not include a certain number of Schools which are recognised 
for purposes of compulsory attendance, but are not inspected for 




















the purpose of awarding any grants.) 
Teipteted caring the’ | Care Wesleyan.| oman Unlewo Total. 
ending 31st August | England. lic. | national, 
| 
1871 - - - 6,724) 383 | 1,691 8,798t 
1972 - - - 7,898 464 | 1,980 9r7at 
1873 - - - 8,051 A 2 524 1,999 10,574 
‘1874 ~ . : 8,799 fa | ‘567 2,042 11,408¢ 
1875 - - - 9,449 5 598 2,034 | 19,081 
1876 - - - 10,046 623, 2,008 12,677 
1877 - - - 10,472 659 1o74 18,105 
1s78- == = | 10,910 sre | 698 1436 | 19,611 
1879 - - =| 1,266 am 737 144g | 14,027 
1880 - & * 11,416 569 758 1438 14,18) 
‘1881 - - - 11,589 562 789 1,480 14,370 
1882 ~ . - 11,620 567 | 812 1,422 14,421 
1883 - - - 11,708 559 817 1412 14,491 
1884 - a asl 11,778 357 828 1,422 14,580 
‘1885 ~ - - 1,794 554 850 1,402 14,600 
- - 11,797 ‘554 882 1,387 14,620 
- - 11,838 554 895 1375 14,662 
- - 11,825 558 909 1372 14,659 
Ps =| ee 554 920 1,368 | 14,686 
“ - | 11,884 551 939 1369 | 14,743 
1891 - - - 11,908 542 951 1,360 14,761 
wor-, = = | 11,888 526 904 isa. | 14,684 
1893 - . - 11,894 525 961 1,293 14,673 
1894 - - = 4| 11,906 ‘509 977 1,236 14,628 
1895 - - -| 11,880 482 990 1177 4,479 
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V.—Tue Cost or Pusiic ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


(4)—Am raow tHe Cextrat Avruorimizs. 


()—Bpvssmon Department Grants, including Annual Grants, 

Grants (payments not completed until 1882*), Fee 

Grants (from 1891), Training College Grants, Pensions, 
Administration 








n and Inspection, dc. 
‘tu Beccnter | | — Din Beebe | 
£ 
ry Brought forward| 24,769,438 
wo. 919,182 wea 3,101,385 
1872+ i 1,107,578 1685 - P, 3,247,608 
1878 - - 1,235,188 1886 : - 3,441,982 
wae. 1,987,225 e7 3,474,072 
ws. 1,480,500 ns 3,559,390 
we 1,691,928 199 - e 3,629,687 
wre 1,871,647 wo 3,678,540 
1878 . * 9,162,975 1891 - - 4,106,657 
woo. 2,815,078 2 = 5,965,516 
1sg0- - 2,487,667 les - . 6,348,528 
1881 - - 2,605,162 1894 ” - 6,498,645 
1882 e : 2,799,188 1895 : - 6,794,614 
wes - 2,836,265 | ae as 
78,608,892 
Carried forward} 24,768,428 











Pr th 
bi Mhole of 3  Spplications for. baliging rants, made in 1870 have now been 

ore —The grant paid to > Brening Continuation Schools from 1893 to 1895 is 
‘deducted because the Evening Continaation Schools established under the New Code 
cof 1898 have been largely non-clementary in character. 
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(iii.) Grants from the Soumce axp Ant Derartwent for DRawinc 
and Manvat Instruction in Erementany Scuoots; Drawing 
in Evenmye Scuoors; and Drawrye and Science in Trarninc 
































Cottzors. 
1871—1895, 
Grants to Elementary Day Grants to Training 
Schools. Grants for Colleges. 
Year. rawing 
3 to Evening 
Drawing. | ;,Manual_ | School.” | Drawing. | Scienco.* 
& & & 
1871 - 235 —_ 
1873 = = 336 - 
1873 - - 436 — 
‘1874 - - 462 - 
1875 - _- B43. - 
1876 - =_- O41 — 
1877 =- - 1,014 — 
1878 = =, 1,124 1,653 
1879 _- - 925, 2,639 
1880 = =- 972 3,802 
1981 a 923 3,808 
‘1882 _- _— Ro 8,783 
1883 — = 980 4,355 
1884 - = 1,486 4413 
1885 - - 1,575 4,971 
1886 es ise 1,720 4448 
1887 - 18 1,872 4,429 
1888 = 220 1905 33998 
1889 = 399 1AN7 4,150 
1890 = 506 1,587 4,308 
1891 584 722 1,733 4,451 
1892 ! 2,313, B91 1,807 5,012§ 
1893 4,746 t 2,002 6,631§ 
1894 7,679 ft 2,358 8,023§ 
1895 ' 15,467 t 2,157 5,482 
Totals - | 1,147,926 80,789 2,756 31,104 79,295, 











+ The Department nano sermrate returns fr training colleres prior. to 147, when the frat 
‘or haa it any record dis- 
xeon the payments in respect of science subjects to classes in Evening Continuation 


shoo! 
t Taeuding grants to Scotch schools; no separnte return for theso schools in 1871 and 1872, 


nee examinations for training colleges were held. 


‘The grants paid in 1803-5 are not included (4 
t paid in 1805 was due ton change 





footnote on pase 23). 
‘These amounts include payments to both Residential and Day Training 
tho date of the examinations, wi 


Coll 


The 
which were 


lecreased grant 
Geld'ae theend of the half session, a smaller number of wubjects being taken by each student. 
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Grants made by the Epucation Derartuent in Arp of Rares 
under 83 & 34 Vict. c. 75. 8. 97 (included in Table A. (i.) above). 




















‘Year ending 31st Year ending 81¢t 
‘December, =, December. 
« Brought forward 
1874 - Yt 18,560 
1975 =. } baad 1886 is 5,712 
1876 : 316 1887 S 4,896 
wre 566 1888 - e779 
we se 81s 1889 : 7357 
i 4071 1890 = 6975 
18005 | 1345, 1891 - 7488 
1881 5 1 1992 : 8,898 
tes | 3826 ep - 0 - 13,196 
13S 2,626 14 =e 17850 
14S 3,161 195 | 20,459 
15 | 4103 
117,885 
Carried forward 18,560 
saastee a lak Tae 

Somer ie ee kre mare 
attendance Ta the ourd sohools, the Eduostion Department, Rion to the ‘annual 

grant, page a further mum ‘0 Take up tie said sim of twenty pounds or seven 





(B)—Torau Sous Pato sy Ravine Avruoniris and Liasrirms 
of Scuoot Boanps in respect of Oursranpine Loans. 





For Year ending = For Year ending 
29th September 29th September | 





& 
Brought forward 25,799,578 








1889 : 2,666,264 
1890 - : 2,968,096 
191 - - 8,881,478 
1803 - - 8,462,856 
1993 - : 8,619,167 
1894 - - 3,782,342 
1695 - - 3,987,790 

49,567,066 


‘Add the liabilities 
‘of school boards 
in respect. of 24,876,418 
outstanding|| 
loans - -|J 


‘Total expenditure 1 
of school boards 78,948,484 
171-95 
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(C.)—Expznpiture on Marnrenance of Erementary Scwoors 
from Voruntary Supscrirtions and Ixcomz Derived from 
Enpowments for MarnrEnance. 








Income from Endowments, 
] 
BiGeants (ea) Ineeane or (b) Decrease 
eo She Endowment ¢ Compared in 
Maintenance] Total. the Previous Year. 
only. 
@) ) 
& £ 2 z 
w7l- - 487,401 50,516 2,958 
1872 - + 493,386 61,686 11,170 
a 589,502 73,405 uns 
1874 . 602,837 81,849 7044 
1875 - * 675,565 95,877 14,528 
we - 751,800 |] 102,287 6,360 
iT - - 786,245, 112,478 10,241 
1s78 + - ‘774,104 120,730 8,252 
wig 754134 |] 186,079 15,589 
wo - 729,155 |] 148,000 6,991 
igsl~ * 728,986 148,034 5,034 
1esg2- - 724,846 147,984 50 
1888 - . 717,089 154,162 6,178 
1884 - - 784,128 197, 1h 2,962 
168 - 750,008 |] 158,088, 962 
188 = 742,397 || 156,128, 1,963 
1887 743,737 162,540 6Al7 
1gss - 745,916 165,506 2,966 
1ss9~ . 750,860 172,654 7,148 
1890 + 798,670 || 164,062 8502 
pT) 779,880 || 163,620 433 
192-0 - 708,777 |} 162,122 . 1,507 
1893 - - 808,949 189,774 2,348 
isa % 808,553 157,232 2,542 
18995 - : | 836,428 154,242 2,990 
| 17,990,002 8,360,631 127,109 
| 20,425 20,425 
| 106,684* 

















‘Not inoresse, ‘The capital producing thie increase would probably amount to 


about 8,500 ,000/, 
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(D.)—Scuoot Fees paid by Scuorazs in Postic ELEMeNTaRy 

















Scuoots. 
For Year ending For Year ending 
Siet August Slot August 
£ &£ 

1871 - m 589,548 Brought forward 14,582,345 
1872 - - 599,284 1884 : - 1,784,115 
1873 - - 688,296 1885 - : 1,791,084 
1874 - : 814,283 1886 . a 1,812,917 
1875 - - 933,666 1887 - - 1,833,985 
1876 - - 1,034,408 1888 - - 1,861,705, 
1877 - . 1,188,270 1889 - - 1,908,996 
17 1275073 [1990 - - 1,940,546 
1879 - : 1,872,865, 1891 - - 1,969,370 
1880 - - ‘1,431,828 18992 - - ‘1,285,826 
1881 > a, 1,509,653 1893 : - 357,080 
‘1882 - - 1,585,928 1894 : - 820,219 
1883 . - 1,659,743, 1895 - : 806,853 

‘Carried forward 14,582,345 31,699,991 











‘The Average Scuoon Fess per Camp in AvERacE ArTxxpANcs. 











Voluntary Board 
— Schools. Schools. 
ad. ad, 
is7l_ = - = - - - 8 4 es 
1872 : - - - - 8 9 73 
1873 - - - se 9 5: 8 a 
1874 - - - : - 40 8 4 
1875 - - - - - - 10 1 8 8 
1876 - - - -  - -| 10 6 9 it 
wy - - - - 10 92 
1378-0 - - - - 10 8 90 
1879 - - - - - 10 10 9 st 
1880 - - : - 10 9: 90 
1881 - - - - n 9 Bt 
1882 - - - - - Hoo 94 
1889 - - : - - ni 95 
1884 - - : - - n 2 9 
1885 - : - - - M3 94 
1886 - - - : - - M2 9 1 
1887 *- - - - - - MoI 9 
1888 - so - : no} 811 
1889 - - - oe nil 811 
1890 : - - : - un 91 
sol - oe - - - 1 8 9 ib 
1802 - - : - - 7 3) 56 
1893 - - : - - - 24 0 8b 
1894 - - - - : 2 07 
1895" - - - - - : 111, 0 5E 











‘Norm—The decrease in the average school fees in 1802, and thereafter is owing to the 
operation of the Elementary Education Act, 1601, under which feo grant of ten shillings ix 
payable to schools which comply with the conditions of the Act, 
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(E.)—Axoowts contributed towards the Marntenance® of TRa:n1xa 
Cotteces for Tzacuers in Evementary Scaoors. 














Oreste Beaten. Voluntary 
ou. |Get | cating SO To 
Gi.) and |S TS &e. 
ii.) above). 
z £ | £ z 

1871+ - - 65,396 6,873 21,345 98,614 
1872 - 2 = 83,792 8,408 25,942 188,142 
1873+ = ss 93,804 11,301 29,743 134,848 
1874 - - - 97,960 11,961 25,526 185,447 
1875 - - - 97,488 14,454 27,945 139,887 
ree - = = =| 102,286 | 15,484 24,720 142,490 
1877, = : - 106,016 16,639 21,841 144,496 
1878 - 3 -| 104,270 17,542 23,556 145,368 
1879 - - - 108,555 19,924 23,337 151,816 
asso - = - =~ =| 09,299 | 20,964 23,457 153,720 
test - = - ~— =| aa,908 | 21,976 20,309 154,193, 
1882 - - - 114,350 21,960 20,966 157,276 
1883 = - - 116,484 24,344 20,095 160,923 
ies = = | 839 | 25,174 29,973 166,286 
1885 = - - 120,970 27,495, 19,045 167,510 
‘1886 - - - 121,822 27,465 18,360 167,647 
1887 = - - 122,740 28,057 17,708 168,505, 
1888 = . - 123,354 28,832 20,981 ‘173,167 
wo - = =| 124039 | 28,611 18,234 170,884 
yo - = =| 12729 | 28,486 29,382 175,597 
1391+ - - 131,900 31,306 18,925, 182,181 
oz - = =| 142,578 | 34,579 19,443 196,508 
1898 - : : 151,519 36,231 21,289 209,089 
1894 - - - 159,993 40,311 23,768 224,071 
1995t - a ~| 127,011 36,047 10,828 173,381 

Total - - | 2,882,096 (583,724 541,513 4,007,333 




















The snoanis contributed towards the provision of training colleges aro not included on 
account of the diteulty of obtaining complete information. ‘Ths Notional: Society has; 
ars spout LOGAl0L on Duaiding ea datine! from matutonsrie, 2 Nttonal: Society has, since 

Seouats ren for 100 arv forthe ix montha eoi6d 90th June only in the came of 
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Nors.—The amount which has been spent on the provision (as distinguished from 
the maintenance) of voluntary schools (excluding training colleges) since 1870 may 
be stated as follows :— 





£ 
Church of England = - * - - - + 7,575,402 
‘Wesleyan - : - - : - 604,625 
Boman Catholic (about} - : = = = 1,850,000 
British, Undenominational and other schools (about) - = 1,000,000 


The return for the Church of England schools is quoted from the National 
Society’s Report 1896. The total umount, however, spent on the provision of 
Church of England schools during the period under review would largely exceed 
the sum here named, if account were taken of the value of sites and of the cost of 
many schools which have been built by owners of property on their estates. The 
return for the Wesleyan schools is taken from an interesting memorandum prepared 
by the Rev. Dr. Waller, Secretary of the Wesleyan Education Committee. The 
Intter amount, however, does not include 110,8861. expended since 1870 on Wesleyan 
schools which have been closed or transferred since that date. ‘The return for 
‘the}Boman Catholic schools is based on an estimate kindly furnished for this 
memorandum by His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. The estimate for British and 
other schools is partly based on a calculation which Mr. Alfred Bourne, Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Sebool Society, has been so good as to make for us. Mr, 
Bourne kindly made extensive inquiries for the purpose of this memorandum, but 
found himself unable to farnish a precise statement of the amount which had been 
expended by the various schools included in the fourth category named above 

1s were received by Mr. Bourne from £09 British schools showing an 

iture of 148,175/. As the Voluntary schools in the category of British, 

Undenominational and other schools at the present time number 1,177, it seems 

reasonable to estimate the expenditure on provision and structural alterations between 
1870-95 in round figures at 1,000,001. 

It should be added that, while the other figures in the generel tables are confined 
to expenditure between 1870 and 1895, these returns of the outlay on voluntary 
school provision include some expenditure made in the year 1896. Un the other 
‘hand (as in the case of the Wesleyan return) the sums named above omit some of the 
expenditure actually made between 1870 and December 31, 1895. 
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VIL—Txe CopEs aND THE CONDITIONS OF THE AWARD OF 
Grants. i 


At the time of the passing of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, the Revised Code was in force. By this Code grants 
were made to assist voluntary local exertion in establishing and 
maintaining elementary schools and in maintaining normal 
schools, All schools had to be in connexion with some 

‘ised religious denomination, and, besides teaching secular 
instruction, to have the Scriptures read therein daily. 

The annual grant to all diy schools, which had met not less 
than 400 times in the course of the year, was 4s. per scholar in 
average attendance ; and for every scholar who had attended 
over 200 times (100 times in the case of half-timers) if over 
six years of age, a grant of 88. could be claimed subject to 
examination,—2s. 8d. for passing in reading, 2s. 8d. for passing 
in writing, and Qe. 8d. for passing in arithmetic,—or, if under 
six years of age and present at the inspection, a grant of 6s. 6d. 
could be claimed. An extra grant of not more than 8l. was 
given to every school, if, inter alia, an examination in a specific 
subject or subjects was passed by at least one-fifth of the 
children over six, Grants of from 51. to 10J. were also paid for 
certain male pupil-teachers entering a normal school, and further 
grants of from 51. to 81. on passing a good examination at the 
end of their first year’s residence. In evening schools, which 
had met not less than 40 times in the course of the year, 
2s, Gd. was paid on the average attendance ; and fur each scholar 
over,12 years of age who hed attended more than 24 meetings, 
le. 8d. was paid for passing in reading, le, 8d. for passing in 
writing, and 1s, 8d. for passing in arithmetic. 

‘The condition of all grants was that the girls should be tanght 
plain needlework. 

The grant was subject to reduction by its excess above— 

1, The amount of school fees and subscriptions ; or 

2. The rate of 158. per scholar in average attendance. Also 

by the amount of any annual endowment, when together 
with the grant it exceeded the rate of 15s. per scholar in 
average attendance. 

The Elementary Education Act, 1870, came into force in 
August of that year, and rendered void many of the above 
conditions. The Act declared that every elementary school, 
conducted in accordance with the regulations contained in 
section 7 of that Act, should be a public elementary school; 
that no Parliamentary grant should be paid to any other than 
public elementary schools (section 96); that building grants 
were to be discontinued (section 96); that a school need no 

© 97480. c 
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In 1877—in consequence of the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876,—instead of the above conditions, the grant 
was subject to reduction— 

If -it exceeded 17s. 6d. per scholar in average attendance, 

unless the income of the school “derived from voluntary 
“ contributions, rates, school fees, endowment, and any 
“source whatever other than the Parliamentary grant,” 
exceeded 1%. 6d. In such case the grant might equal the 
income. Thus, in order to receive a grant of more than 
17s. 6d. per scholar in average attendance, the managers 
of a school had to produce local income, penny for penny, 
to meet the grant claimed. Up to the limit of 17s. 6d. per 
child, the requirement as to local income was suspended. 


[Nore.—The 17s. 6d. limit was repealed in respect of day 
schools by the Voluntary Schools Act, 1897.] 


o2 
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The following Taste shows the Grants made to 















































Deseriptic noo 

ion — 

of An appearing in Alterations made 
Grant, | “the'New Gode, 

isn. 

Avarage atten. | 6 Reduced ty te. per sch. | gs, = 7 Prats 
wf 0. = =| Red oper sche. | as. ola 
anes, per fae" Nook uae | it singing foros |e if singing forma 
scholar. formed part of ordinary | "pert of ordinary | part. of ordiuary 
course of instruction,” | Gouree of instruc: | Epurse of instruc- 
thon: Re 
2. f the inspector 
‘reports. that. the 
discipline and 
isation ‘are 

safinactory. 

On examination efor passing in reading. | No. erant site sit | 4, for renting, 4s, 
examination for in reading, | No, erantaiter Siat | 4s, for reading, 4s. 
of scholars eee ees | Stare 188, it tip 
over seven. Se. for passing in writing, | scholar pasces in 

only one’of tise 
3a, forpaming a arthme- | hrwowbjeetn "| department, 
ic. 

o tation | Be ‘The lower tate only 
a on |e. wer Tate onl 
of infants bor on 1672, is paid if children 
Gwen four | 10s, ifinfants | Added.—By'n certifionted | over nine yours of 
and seven | “are taught as | teacher of theirown. | ageareretained in 
Sears of age. - tie Infant school. 

Specific subjects, | 3s. ibject - | The: for speci ib- | 40, auvtsct. Not mubpet te 

jeaubjects, | 4. per subject - | Thegrant for specide sub- | 4s, per subject Not mubject to re: 

Teaaminationot| Not more than | Jeeta not pad. if lees | Scholars ‘who’ have | duction "when 
fehoiare jn | “wowblects. | than 7s yr cont, ot | “paased “Standard rie more than 
Standards 1V.~ pamcain riadingwwriting| Virmaytakothreo| fialt the expendi- 
Vie End arithmetic fas been’| subjec ture. 

obtained. 
Clase subjects - | Nil 44, por sch in Es 2. for one subject, 
mubjects - rs average for one subjoc 
orp ate che ethos 
for two aul 
‘Sineees of Standards T= 
Vie or specific subjects 
pase in two eubject, 
or or 
22, only if leas than 20 per | —if lesa than 10 per | 1s. for one subject, 
‘cont. of children arein | _ cent. or 
Standards 1V. and up 24, for two subjects 
‘wards, in elementary ities than 10 per | 
Ribjec” is ont, Bc. 
Small places -| Nil = | 10%. if population within | 107. if population (of school 
two files, by road, of | district, or ‘within two 
the school is Jess than | miles measured by the 
300, Nearest roed from the 
yor school) ia under 800, 
154, if Jonathan 200, eo or H 
and. there ia" no. other | 15/if under 200, i 
‘Dublicelementary school| and. there’ is "no_ other 
Evailable ‘within. three | " public elementary school 
miles. Erailabie. 
Not subject to 17a. Od. 
Tiitt of grant. 
1875. fare. 
Pupilteachers-|Nil = | 9, (or 82) for each pupil: | Limited to number 
encher who "pastor a | ol pupitioachers 
{air (or food) examina: | required by’ tho 
Hon. Soto. 
1878. 1879, 
Payment, of fees of chil- ‘Not subject to limita- 
dren holding honour tion on account of 
‘certifcates (Section 18 trnalities of seicl | 
of the Act of 1870). ieome. { 
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Dax Scuoors under the Copzs, 1871-1881. 





detween 1871-1881. 


Amount, 
As appearing in the New Code, 1881. 








1879, 


it Joan than 18 per 


1879, 
After Anust, 1890, | 
‘must take both 
branches ot “do- 
eatic economy, 
But de, owl Bs 
paid for "pasa in 
either branch. 











se, (lt pet hand for infant gira cone 

onal on their passing a katistsctory 

examination in needlework) 

Ja. if singing forms part of the ordinary 

1a if the inspector reporta that the diac 
‘line and Srpaniotion are eutisiactory. 





3s. for each pass in , Writing, and 
foreach pass in reading, writing, 


4, or ch pas i an infant schoo or 
NO Peat is paid for any scholar who 
atnes in ond only of these subjecta, 


4, if infants are taught ass class of 
‘school, ow 


or 

10, if taught as a separate department 
by a certificated teacher of their own, 
‘nd if children over 9 years of age are 
not kept in the infant school. 


42, per subject, Not more than two ub- 
‘jects; scholars who have passed Btan- 
dard Vi. may take three. 

No grant if scholar passes in only one of 
the three elementary subjects. 

‘No grant paid unless 78 per cont, of the 
‘soos in the standard examination are 
obtained, 

Every girl presented must take both 
b of'domestic economy, but 22. 
{in paid for a pass in either. 

Not subject to reduction on account of 
‘malineas of school income, 

84. for one subject, 

‘or 

44. for two subjects 

iffclasses above Standard I. pass exami- 
nation, 











Presented in elementary subjects 


sagen ine Bea dd 
z 
2) ian taste 


102, (oF 18.) it population of school dis 
trict or ‘witihn two miles, Bc, 1s loss 
‘than 3v0 (or £00), and thers is no other 
public eleinentary school available. 

Not subject to reduction on account of 

‘sinallnes of schoo! income, 





21, (or 82.) in reepect of each pupil-toacher 
ured by the Code. who 
{or wel) the required Conditions, 


Payment of fees of children who hold 
‘Honour certifeates, 

Not subject to reduction on account of 
‘smallness of school income. 
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The following Taste shows the Grants made to Inrant ScHoors and 
Cxassxs in Day Scnoots under the Copzs 1882-1896. 


[All amounts are on the average attendance. ] 








‘ Amoant p 
Derpton | AE, | senna made Amount a appesring 
Grant | Now Come 1882, Tee, Day School Code, 1995. 
1804. ized Grant. 
Fixed Grant «|g i scholar oe, if, the seholareare 
re taught as ros 
separate de: dopertment “under 
it, and certificated teacher of 
Ey acertiteated their own, or aa 8 clans 
: Hor nt a class tunder a teacher not lees 
‘o cndara teacher han years of age ap 
ms. not leet proved By the Inapector, 
cars 
approved by tho| Te, whore" the above 
, ‘conditions are 
TEs. are ‘ot ania 
Joaa than 29 not 
oomsiderod. 
infant 


1800, 
Merit Grant -|2e. for a fair| Variable. 

















cording to 
4a, fora Socision of the 
‘school or of 
or founded on the 
64, tor an excel- | Inspector's re- 
Tent school or | por 
esalowork | 20.07 gts alone | the 1s, if scholars are satis. 
rl eye are . aro sat 
‘Grant. ‘unless boysare factory. taught, or for 
also taught. | taught draw. grin nly, ulate bore 
ing instead of Er isugll ecdlowork 
needlework, “a ordrawing. 
. hot le. on 
subject is 
Binging Grant | 14,ifecholarsare |All tho’ older 1s. if, the scholars are 
0 . 
s taught by note,| scholars of ‘satisfactorily taught to 
or the achool sing by 1 
a, it taught by | (whether form. ea 
aes department or ‘The older scholars of the 
Eougat by note SP eoparnte dapartinent 
fpvordor that oy nat) ate faut 
-wra ‘nolo or the gran 
should be paid. 12, will not be ped. 
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Taste showing the Evrect of the Lnatatioy of the Axount of 
Grant (Day Scroors), onder Section 97 of Elementary Fducation 
Act, 1870, nnd Section 19 of the Elementary Education ‘Act, 1876. 









































sere]. | ain 
You: | oxi seaete. Per- 
ending intnds taccor| Tol | E Grant | Seas OF 
Tt Clits) adwctions | gaia. | Homo 
Augast. peel ot paid. 
Aitondatce. 
F a | £ £ £ 

1871 13,895 -_ 15s, 836 14,231 639,660 a2 
1872 25,144 6965 | ,, 3,847 ‘35,956 789,680 45 
as7a | 12j1e8 | 29,747 4,700 ayes] 902,177 43 
ier | unsie | i9ass |, 5497 36,688 | 1,031,609 8+5 
1875 11,628 16,513 nw 4087 82,198 | 1,157,768 27 
1876 14,753 19,714 =— S4467] 1,916,864 26 
1877 13,283 16,488 - 29,721 | 1,543,226 | 19 
1878 a Vis.6d. 6 |u+d 41,5691 1,820,001 °0 
‘1879 ” | « ” ” 2,742 | 1,981,720 

1880 * 1 ow a » —- 2,905 | 2,130,009 L 
1881 ” ” ” ” 8,297 | 2,247,507 al 
1882 ” ” ” ” 4,102 | 2,593,394 ‘lL 
1883 » ” ” ” 5,859 | 2,518,642 

‘1884 » ” oe 14,154 | 2,722,851 7 
1885 . ” » 23,787 | 2,867,653 8 
1886 ” ” » ny» 23,822 | 2,958,705 8 
1887 ” ” ” » 25,526 | 3, M7 8 
‘1888 ” ” ” vs 32,086 | 3,166,110 lo 
1889 ri won | ow 80,095 | 203,042 | 1d 
1890 ” ” « yy 89,810 | 8,320,177 el 
1891 6,180 wy 28,429 34,602 | 3434750 | 1-0 
1892 7,120 » 28,323 35,443 | 3,561,300 | 2 
1893 701T | wy 82,678 40,295 | 3,785,297 10 
igor | 10,619 | 84,982 44,904 | a,oa6ert | 11 
isos | 19,884 | +» 40,005 44081 281 | Ve 














* See page 35 supra. 


} Returns not given separately for yvars 1878-90. 
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Averace Saranies or Certiricatep TEACHERS. 














Masters, Mistronsos, 
} 7 
Percentage in Percentage in 
Average Salary of | giPClPtOf | Average Salary ot | giecelptof 
‘Year. ‘300%, 
ae} gh| 2/2 | 8! a8] G8) 2] 2 | _# 
é 5 gi £8) 2 | s P| 
‘Hilda |*a| 2 | 53) | a ab. 
&& | 26 | ke | 26 | € | é 
el ele elele 
1870 o 
1878 100 6s 
1880 11 1-05 B oo 
rss | asz | oo | am | en | ase | mo | os | ra | 205 | 14 
reo | 131 | 90 | 199 | 205 | oor | os | os | co | 275 | 108 
vos | rss | op | ase | sr | ior] os | rs | si | sem | 108 











Tm 1805, 40°85 per cont. of head and assistant masters were getting less than 1000, a year, 
“The training colleges for mastera do not supply the demand of the poorer class of schools 
they pracicaly supply the demand only of those schools which, ca afford £0 pay about 100 © 

year for head of assistant touchers.”—Her Majesty's Inspector Mr. Sharpe, Report 1870-80. 


Accoumopation and Srupents in Resipesice in Traine Cortecss. 
Accommodation in Residential Training Colleges. 














Year. | Men. Women. Total. 
1870-71 1218 2,498 
1895-96 2,178 3,625 
Increase in 960* 1,182 
25 years. or 45°4 per 
cent. 








* « if any permanent addition to training colleges ia called for, it should be made to the 
colleges fev sthooimistreass., ‘The Fresont provision for training Yonng women Te very slightly 
in excess of that for male students, while the nutnber of eirlsand infants of school age 
(male tachers, iv required, 18 double that of boys.”—Riport of Committee af Conncil on 

Education, 1871-78. 


Students in Residence and in Day Training Colleges.* 























Year. | College. | Men. | Women. | Total. 
1 

1870-71 = | Residential -| 1,112 1,208 
Residential - 1,390 2,102 
1s9s-96 -4) DAY = a8 ad 
Tol = - 1779 | 8,601 

Ineresse in i 
Bye -|- = 667 1,398 








© Day training collogee were first opened in 190. 
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VIII.—Scuoots, Accommopation, NuMBER oF ScHOLARS, 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, &¢.* 


Insrectzv Day Scnoous. 





Rate of 
Grant 
Number excluding 
Number 
Year | Number | fF "hom | “of Annual |Fee Grant 





Scholars | Average | “Grant. [and Science 





ending 31st of ie 

‘August | Schools | POUCC” | on the |Attendance| Paid. | ond Ar, 
Provided. | Registers. Scholar 
in Average 
| Attendance. 

e lad 

1871 8,798 | 2,012,679 | 1,802,419 | 1,231,434 639,660 | 10 1} 

: 1872 9,854 | 2,295,804 | 1,968,888 | 1,336,158 | 789,689 | 11 9} 
1873 | 11,004 | 2,582,549 | 2,218,598 | 1,482,480 | 902,177 | 12 2} 
1874 12,246 | 2,861,319 | 2,497,602 | 1,678,759 | 1,031,609 | 12 38} 
1875 | 13,217 | 3,146,424 | 2,744,300 | 1,897,180 | 1,157,768 | 12 73 
1876 14,273 | 3,426,818 | 2,943,774 | 1,984,578 | 1,316,864 | 13 3} 





























1877 15,187 | 8,653,418 | 3,154,973 | 2,150,683 | 1,543,226 | 14 4¢ 

1878 16,293 | 3,942,337 | 3,495,892 | 2,405,197 | 1,820,661 1 1b 

1879 17,166 | 4,142,224 | 3,710,883 | 2,594,995 | 1,961,720! 15 3} 

1880 17,614 | 4,840,753 | 3,895,824 | 2,750,916 | 2,180,009 | 15 52 

1881 18,062 | 4,389,633 | 4,045,362 | 2,863,535 | 2,247,507 15 8} 

1882 18,289 | 4,538,320 | 4,189,612 | 3,015,151 | 2,393,394 15 10} 

1883 18,540 | 4,670,443 | 4,273,804 | 8,127,214 | 2,518,642 16 1} 

1884 18,761 4,826,738 | 4,337,321 | 3,273,124 | 2,722,851 16 7h 

1885 18,895 | 4,998,718 | 4,412,148 | 3,371,325 | 2,867,658 70 

1886 | 19,022 | 5,145,292 | 4,505,825 | 8,494,495 | 2,958,705 | 17 24 

1887 19,154 | 5,278,992 | 4,635,184 | 3,527,381 | 3,071,547 | 17 5 

1888 19,221 5,356,554 | 4,687,510 | 3,614,967 | 8,166,110 | 17 6} 

1889 19,310 | 5,440,441 | 4,755,835 | 3,682,625 | 3,263,342 

1890 19,419 5,539,285 | 4,804,149 | 3,717,917 | 3,826,177 

1891 19,508 | 5,628,201 | 4,824,683 | 3,749,956 | 3,434,759 

1892 19,515 | 5,692,975 | 5,006,979 | 3,870,774 | 3,561,300 | 

1893 19,577 | 5,762,617 | 5,126,373 | 4,100,030 | 3,783,237 | a 

1894 19,709 | 5,832,944 | 5,198,741 | 4,225,834 | 3,926,641 18 7 

1895 | 19,739 I 5,937,288 | 5,299,469 | 4,325,030 | 4,081,281 18 10} 

i ! 4 
* Inthe Annual Report of the Education Departmont will he found @ Table (E.) showing 

for the years 18°9-95 (1.) Averurs cost of majjriinavee ; (2) Average grant paid; (3.) Averane 
‘Voluntary uid Losed seliooks respectively. 





wilely ab Page 2 arrunged under the various 





+ The ‘voluntary schools will be found se 
Sf denominations. 





Pan 
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Taste showing the AVERAGE ATTENDANCE and the Cost of Marn- 


TeNaNcE in VotuntTany and Boarp Day Scuooxs. 


[‘The cost of maintenance does-not inclade sums spent for the pu 
of new buildings, structural alteration, administration, or inspection. 


























Voluntary Schools. Board Schools. 

Year ending i Stitt ae 
iced Ase Maiotevance aeaege Malutenanee 
August Aitendanee. ghee in| attendance, Ber Sohalee in 

Attendance. Attendance. 
gad. kad 

ier 1,281,434 1 5 6} - - 
1872 1,327,432 175 8,726 18 4 
1878 1,412,497 1 9 11g 69,983 1M 5k 
e74 1,540,466 110 10} 138,293 115 4h 
1875 1,609,895 111 10} 227,285 11611 
1878 1,656,503 113° 5} 323,071 21 4) 
1877 1,723,150 113 9 427,533 21 4} 
1878 1,846,119 1M 0 359,078 21 93 
1879 1,925,254 1l4 6 669,741 2 2 oF 
1880 1,981,664 1 7 769,253 211g 
1881 2,007,184 114.114 856,351 216 
1882 2,069,920 114 6f 945,231 21 6b 
1888 2,098,310 114 10} 1,028,904 2 1 3h 
1884 2,157,292 1b 2 1,115,832 2 1 8 
1885 2,183,870 115 of | 1,187,455 a54 
1886 2,187,118 116 4} 1,251,307 a2o41ip 
‘1887 2,211,929 116 45 1,315,461 24 7} 
1888 2,236,961 116 4 1,878,006 24 7 
1889 2,257,790 116 4} | 1,494,895 24 6b 
1890 2,260,559 116 11h 1,457,858 @ Silt 
ra91 2,258,885, 117 8 1,491,571 a7 
1992 2,800,877, 117 9b 1,570,397 28 4} 
1898 2,411,862 117 6g 1,688,668 2 vie ey 
1894 2,448,087 118 13 A,t77,797 2 8 oR 
1895 2,445,812 118 11} 1,879,218 210 1} 
“O 97480, D 
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‘Taste showing the Per-centace of the Accowmopation in INsPecTED 
Scuoots, of the Crtprey on the Recisrer of those ScHoors, and 
of their AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, to the EstimaTEp PoruLaTion 
of Enctanp and Watzs; also the Per-centaGe of the CHILDREN 
in AVERAGE ATTENDANCE to the Nuwpers on the REGIsTERs. 




















|Accommodation| Scholars on 
rearcotng |efomect”| Siegen” | Avmmes , | Aoenee, 
Bist August saan : $6, ‘eeu 
1871 919 91 6-31 
1872 10-38 8°52 6-08 
1873 11°05 9-48 6-34 
1874 ory 10°53, 7-09 
1875 1313 1146 1:67 
1876 1418 12-08 806 
1877 14-88 12-77 8:70 
1878 15-86 1396 9-60 
1879 16-46 14°63 10°31 
1880 16°64 15°29 10°69 
1681 16°85 15°52 10°99 
1882 17-24 15-91 11-06 
1888 17-35 1587 its 
1884 11-79 15-99 12-06 
1885 18-18 16-04 12°26 
1886 18-46 16-17 12-49 
1887 18-69 tera 19-48 
1888 18-71 16-37 19-68 
1889 18-75 16-39 12-69 
1890 18-84 16°34 12-64 
1891 19°38 16-59 12-89 
1892 19-86 wos | sas | 
1893 19°38 17-26 18°79 
1894 19-44 Yap) 14-08 
1895 19°53 was | des 














head, there is an apparent excess of accommodation 


‘ver tho neods of estimated population. ‘This is due to various causes. Among these have 








Seon inamed, (a) shifting of population from some country districts; (0) aceo " 
Provided by diferent Kinda of Wluntary schools fn tome now board wissions Geen 
‘Accommodation was formerly calculated by the Education Department on a basis differing 


alr eeventavof tue population between 3 and 18 yea of of th 
‘eagireeventovof the population between 9 and 18 yeas of age, or one-t hole popa- 
Jalion, are of the class wiiocechildren ought to attend public elementary ackoole “After sestee 
due alowance for absence on nocount of sickness, weather. distance from echoal and otter 
tonal eure for regular altenance, i i generally celeste that wool mate hood 
c for oneeisin othe whole fad these seats occapioa 
(CRaport of Committee of Council, 18-3.) See ee Ree 
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Remarks on foregoing Table.* 


(1.) Over 9,000,000 children have left the schools in the last - 
25 years, and as there were over 5,250,000 children on the books 
on the 3lst August 1895, it follows that the elementary schools 
of England and Wales have during the last 25 years provided 
instruction for over 14,250,000 children, 

(2.) The attendance of children under 3 years of age: is 
decreasing. Whereas in 1875 there were 19,358 on the registers, 
or ‘7 per cent. of the total number; in 1885 there were but 
8,986, or 2 per cent. of the total; and in 1895 only 3,508, or 
-O7 per cent. of the total. 

(8.) The number that leave school at 10 years of age is 
decreasing. The per-centage of scholars to the total number in 
the schools in the following years were as follows :— 























to and | 12 and | 12 and! 18 ana | dana | Total over 

——s under | under | under | under 10 Years 

ive ww | 13. va. | OC | of Age. 

i 
Inlg7s -| wo-67 | sz! 6-28 | 2-38 | +98 | 29°18 
1880 >| 10-94 | oes) 7-78 | 3-86 | 1-14 | 99°55 
3, 1885. - =| 145} oem! 7-81 | 3-2t | 789 33°47 
21990 = =) neat | tors! 7-82 | a4 | +87 | 33°56 
1 } 











Thus while the per-centage of the children over 10 to the 
total number in the school was only 29:13 in 1875, and 33°55, 
33°47, 33:56 respectively in the years 1880, 1885, and 1890, it 
had risen in 1895 to 35:27. 

And while in 1890 there were 548,103 children between 10-11. 

» 1891 » 499,402 Py 11-12, 





Number who left - 48,701 or over 1 per cent. of the 
total children on books. 


In 1894 there were 577,060 between 10-11. 
» 1895 a 554,603, «=: 11-12. 








Number who left - 22,457 or less than 5 per cent. of the 
total children on books. 


(4.) The number of children who remain at school after they 
are 14 years of age, which showed a tendency to decrease 
from 1882 to 1892, rose from ‘78 per cent. of the whole number 
on the registers in 1892, to 85 per cent. in 1893, to ‘91 per cent. 
in 1894, and to 1 per cent. in 1895. 

(5.) The present average school life of children attending 
public elementary day schools is from 8 to 9 years. 








* The calculations are based on numbers on registers. 
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* Tasry showing the Noswper of Hatr-Tiae Scuovars attending 
the Pustic Evementary ScHoos. 











During Daring 

‘Year ending Number. Yearending | , Number. 

Bist Augast. Sist August. 
1876 - 201,284 ass - 168,543 
1877 - 1887 = - 172,226 
1878 - 1888 - - 168,300 
1879 - 1889 - 170,686 
1880 - - 1890 - 175,487 
1s) - 7 lol - - 178,040 
1882 - 1993 - 172,363, 
18830 - : 1993 - 164,018 
1884 - - 168,818 1894 - - 140,831 
1885 - - 175,039 1895 - - 126,896 





‘Ax “Averace Dar Scuoor,” according to the Statistics of 1895. 

‘This Table is designed to show the size, income, and teaching staffof an 
average day school according to the statistics of all the schools inspected 
by the Education Department, in the year ending 3lst August 1895. 
For te sake of comparison tho figures returned by five actual. schools 
are also given. 


























Laser Actual Schools 

Statistics Voluntary Schools, ‘Board Schools. [Average 

Accommodation =| sto || 247 | 258] 310 300 298 28 
amber, of children | 268 |) 200] sat) s00 su 231 28 
Average attendance -/ 219 || 205| 238] 238 a6 210 gat 
Number of fro scho- | 219 i so} 22] 909 m on 18s 
Number of fee-paying | 39 |, 287 | 250| ° o ” 
es] of | 0 ° ms 

st, || aasz.| aune.| avai. | sar saa, ov. 

wo} a} a] 2 a 3 a 

ve | a] os} a 1 3 18 

vs} os] sf 4 a ° as 

ss} a] eo] os 1 o a 

l 

set. || 164.) eoov.| asst, | a282. not, sot, 

sez, || out} 0) 70. | sorandot. | sof.and 701. | 702, 

loa} oa} oa ° 1 8 

3] 1] 0 “ 

‘Bapoal grant paid by | 200k | reov,| e2et, | ast. 

iucation Be | 
‘ment. 



































= It will be understood that these schools are in no way quoted na representative of txpieal 
yoluntary or board schools, ‘They "wore only chosed oa account of their average attendance 
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“ combine instruction in subjects for which grants are paid by 
“ the State with instruction in other subjects for which no such 
“grants are paid, but which it may be for special reasons 
“ desirable to include in the curriculum.” (Evening Continua- 
tion School Code Explanatory Memorandum.) The Code 

ted a variety of courses of instruction; recognised the 
attendance of persons over 21 years of age; sanctioned the 
payment of grants for the instruction of the school as a whole 
instead of for the attainments of individual scholars ; and made 
other important changes in the methods of awarding the 
Government grants to these schools. The large increase in the 
number of scholars attending the evening continuation schools, 
since the introduction of the new code of regulations, shows to 
how great extent the latter have met the requirements of 
scholars who, though no longer subject to the law of compulsory 
attendance at school, wish “to continue their education either in 
the ordinary school subjects, or in some special subjects in order 
“ to fit themselves for some industrial career.” Since 1898 the 
work of the evening continuation schools has become, to a con- 
siderable extent, secondary rather than elementary in character. 


Eventne Scuoors. 











Number Numiver é 

ot Ay rant 

Session. | Depart. |Se%Ol8E* OD] attendance) paid. 
ments. | Register. 
£ 

revo | 2646 | — | 03457 | 27,704 
1871-2 2,063 = 66,388 22,778 
1872-3 1,395 _- 45,973 17,679 
1878-4 1,432 48,690 18,650 
ters | 11302 | — | asas2 | 18,758 
1875-6 1Aa74 88,950 49,858 20,012 
1876-7 1,733 98,859 57,785 24,292 
1877-8 1,718 94,782 56,501 24,537 
1878-9 1,561 88,881 58,530 23,081 
1879-80 1,363 77,307 46,069 19,599 
‘1880-1 1,223 64,471 39,222 15,624 
resi-2 | 1015 | 53958 | 33,135 | 13,246 
1882-3 932 47,624 28,293 12,295 
‘1883-4 847 41,567 24,434 11,617 
1884-5 839, 40,854 24,233 12,032 
1885-6 B41 42,423 26,089 13,174 
‘1886-7 917 49,128 30,584 15,550 
1887-8 980 51,338 $3,300 14,3 
1888-9 1,043 56,525 37,118 19,603 
1889-90 1173 64,810 43,347 23,154 
1890-1 1,388 76,915 51974 28,384 
1891-2 1,604 96,842 65,561 36,600 
1892-3 1,977 115,582 81,068 45,666 
1893-4 3,742 266,683 115,530 91,540 
‘1894-5 3,947 270,285 129,523 112,084 




















* Down 10 1893-4, scholars over 21 years of age were not recognised for grants. 
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IX.—Susyects or Insrauction in Day ScHooLs. 
The subjects of instruction in 1871 were :— 


Obligatory —Reading, writing, arithmetic, and (for girls) plain 
needlework and cutting out. 

Optional.—Specific subjects (see page 60) for scholars in 
Standards [V.-VI, but it was distinctly stated that drawing 
and music would not be recognised as specific subjects, and 
(for boys) drill. 


The following are Articles of the Day School Code, 1896 :— 


Article 15.—The subjects of instruction for which grants may 
be made are the following :— 


(a) Obligatory Subjects—Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic (called “the elementary subjects ”), needle- 
work (for girls), drawing (for boys in schools for 
older scholars), object lessons (for Standards 
I-III or in the lower group of schools taking 
schemes as given in Schedule S&), one class 
subject (for those scholars not taking object 
lessons). 

(b.) Optional Subjects :— 

(i) Taken by classes throughout the school :—Singing, 
recitation, drawing (for boys in infant schools 
and clusses), and the following subjects called 
“ class-subjects,” English, or Welsh (in Wales), 
or French (in the Channel Islands), geography, 
elementary science, history, suitable occupations 
(for Standards I-Il1), needlework for girls 
(optional as a class subject), domestic economy 
(for girls). 

(ii) Taken by individual children in the upper classes 
of the school, and called “specific subjects” :-— 
Algebra, Euclid, mensuration, mechanics, che- 
mistry, physics, animal physiology, hygiene, 
botany, principles of agriculture, horticulture, 
navigation, Latin, French, Welsh (for scholars 
in schools in Wales), German, book-keeping, 
shorthand (according to some system recognised 
by the Education Department), domestic 
economy (for girls), 

(iii) Cookery, laundry work, and dairy work (for 
girls), and cottage gardening (for boys). 
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Article 16—Any subject, other than those mentioned in 
- Article 15b. (ii.) may, if sanctioned by the Department, be 
taken as a specific subject, provided that a graduated 
scheme for teaching it be submitted to, and approved by, 
the inspector. 

Article 17.—Instruction may be given in other secular subjects 
approved by the Department, and in religious subjects, but 
no grant is made in respect of any such instruction. 

Article 854.—The Department must be satisfied that as part 
of the ordinary course of instruction (1) the girls are taught 
plain needlework and cutting out, (2) that older scholars 
throughout the school are taught at least ono class subject 
(which in any school year beginning after the 81st August 
1896 must not be needlework), and (3) the boys in a school 
for older scholars are satisfactorily taught drawing either 
with or without any manual instruction. The instruction 
in drawing will be required to satisfy the Science and Art 
Department. 


By Article 12 f provision is made in addition to the subjects 
above mentioned for instruction in manual instruction, suitable 
physical exereises (ey., swimming, gymnastics, Swedish drill), 
military drill (for boys), and housewifery (for girls), also for 
visits to institutions of educational value and to notional and 
historical buildings. 
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subject in Standards I, II, and IIL. (or in the lower group in 
schools taking schemes in Schedule S.)—Code of 1896. 


The subjects, therefore, that can now be taught as class subjects 
are :— 


1. English, or Welsh (in Wales), or French (in the Channel 
Islands). 


2, Geography. 

3. Elementary Science. 

4, History. 

5. Object lessons, for Standards I, IL, III. 
6. Suitable occupations , 
7. Needlework (for girls only). 

8. Domestic Economy (for girls only). 


The following table shows the number of Departments teach- 
ing the various class subjects, 1884-95 — 














Year a Blemen- | "Needle | Domenic 
ending ‘ eo | ar work | Economy |, 
Bet | Eaelish. | graphy, | Nistory-| _ tary ctor girls | (for girls| Welsh 
August | only). | only). 
rest -| 19,080 | 12,775 | 382 si | 5,929 
1885 - | 19,431 12,336 386 45 6,499 
1886 - | 19,688 12,085 375 48 6,809 
1887 - | 19,917 12,035, 383 39 7,137 
1888 = - | 20,041 12,058 390 36 7,424 
1883 - | 20,151 12,171 386 36 7,620 
1890 - | 20,804 12,367 44 32 7,158 
1891 =| 19,835 12,806 750, 173 8,026 
1892 =| 18,175 13,485, 1,627 788 7,655 
1898 - | 17,394 14,256 2,209 1,073 7,612 
1894 - | 17,030 15,250 2,972 1,215, 7,675, 1 
1895 - | 16,272 15,702 | (3,597 1,396 7,396 316 8 





* Needlework must be taught to all girls, but in the majority of schools the extra 
grant of 1s. is claimed thereon under Article 101 (c). ‘It is the smaller schools that 
© claim for needlework under Article 101 (c), the average ‘ number for payment ’ 
« per school under this Article being 54, as against 112—the average of schools 
© claiming grant as a class subject.”—Report of Committee of Council, 1895-6, 
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Specific Subjects. 


The Committee of Council in their Report for 1859-60 
(relating to schools in Great Britain) gave tables representing 
the per-centage of s:hools “in which the inspector, after a 
“ personal visit, reports the specified subject of instruction to be 
* taught excellently, well, or fairly”; and in these tables we find 
that in 1857, while reading is eredited with 8406 per cent, 
writing with 87-7 per cent. and arithmetic wit 77°6 per cent., 
geosraphy has 81°8 per cent., grammar 70°7 per cent., and 

ritish history 75°6 per cent. But the “tables do not show 
« (except indirectly) what proportion or number of children are 
« becoming proficient in the specified subjects, but the pro- 
« portion of schools in which the subjects are being sufficiently 
“well taught, and may be learnt by regular and diligent 
“ gcholars.” 


Extra grants were first offered in 1867 to schools which, 
inter alia, taught one or more specific subjects of secular 
instruction beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic; but it was 
under the New Code of 1871 that a special grant was first 
made for each individual scholar passing. The words of the 
Code are :— 

“TE the time-table of the school, in use throughout the year, 
has provided for one or more specific subjects of secular 
instruction beyond Article 28 (ie, beyond reading, 
writing, and arithmetic) :-— 

“ A grant of 88. per subject may be made for every day 
scholar, presented in Standards IV.-VI, who passes a 
satisfactory examination in not more than two of such 
subjects (Schedule IV.).” 


And Schedule IV. stated “The specific subject of secular 
* instruction, may be — 

“Geography, history, grammar, algebra, geometry, natural 
philosophy, physical .geography, the natural’ sciences, 
political economy, languages or any definite subject of 
instruction extending over the classes to be examined, in 
Standards IV., V., and VI., and taught according toa 
graduated scheme of which the inspector can report that 
it is well adapted to the capacity of the children and is 
sufficiently distinct from the ordinary reading-book 
lessons to justify its description as a ‘specific subject of 
instruction.’” 

By the Code of 1875, the grant was raised to 4e. a subject, and 

children who had passed Standard VI. were allowed to take up 
three subjects; but geozraphy, history, and grammar became 
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“class subjects” and were removed from those in which scholars 
could be individually examined; algebra, Euclid, and mensu- 
ration were joined together under the name of mathematics, 
The consequence of these changes was that fewer children were 
presented for examination in 1877 than in the preceding year, 
the total number of children presented decreasing from 89,186 to 
64,470, and the total number of presentations from 145,524 to 
95,497; or, in other words, the per-centage of children presented 
in specific subjects to the total number of children on the register 
decreased from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent. 


The joining of algebra to Euclid and mensuraticn affected 
considerably the number of children taking up those subjects. 
The number of children presented in algebra was 2,884 in 1872, 
3,681 in 1873, 4,653 in 1874, and 5,913 in 1875, while the num- 
ber presented im Euclid were 17, 0, 77, and 78 respectively ; and 
in mensuration 38, 53, 89, and 28 respectively. In 1877 the 
total number presented in mathematics was only 3,806, and that 
it was this amalgamation of the three subjects that caused fewer 
children to be presented may be scen in the fact that whereas 
in 1882 6,422 children were presented in mathematics, in 1883, 
when algebra was again separated, the number rapidly increased, 
and in 1884 24,787 children were presented, and this number has 
gone on increasing. 

By the Code of 1882 English and physical geography were, 
from the 30th April 1883, added to the class subjects, the latter - 
subject being included in “geography.” Those scholars only who 
where in Standards V.-VII. were allowed to be examined in 
specific subjects, and no more than two subjects were to be 
taken by any scholur. The separation of algebra from Euclid 
and mensuration—as was just noted—niso took place. The pre- 
sentations in English and physical geography had been 
numerous, the last four years showed 80,137, 113,193, 127,313, 
and 140,772 in English, and 29,459, 34,288, 34,382, and 34,207 
in physical geography. The difference in the numbers presented 
in specific subjects was again conspicuous. In 1882, 279,664 
presentations were made by 185,157 children, and in 1884 only 
89,980 presentntions by 66,634 children ; and the per-centage of 
children presented to the total number on the books, which had. 
been gradually increasing from 2 per cent. in 1877 to 44 por 
cent. in 1882, decreased in 1884 to 1:5 per cent. 

As to the substitution of Standard V. for Standard IV. as the. 
lowest standard qualifying for presentation in specific subjects 
the Education Department in their Report, 1879-80, say, “ Acting 
“upon the nearly unanimous opinion of the inspectors . . . 
“ We have done so because a large number of the children: 
“ in Standard IV., on which they ought to enter at nine years 
“ of age, are not only not qualified to commence the study 
« of these advanced subjects, but are not likely to remain long 
“ enough at school to be able to make any reasonable progress. 
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in the last year only 250 were presented. The number of 
children presented in the principles of agriculture remain about 
the same from year to year, and were only 1,196 last year, only 
half of the number presented in botany, and not a thirtieth 
of those presented in algebra, The subjects taken up by the 
smallest number of children are (omitting Welsh) Euclid, Latin, 
sound, light and heat, and the principles of agriculture. 
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Taste showing the Nuusxr of Day Scoorars PresenTeD 
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in the Various Speciric Supsgcts, 1872-95. 
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* Blementary science, experimental mechanics, fruit culture, geology, history, horticultm 
gpa maa intraton aa aod draw. ‘natural philosophy, navigation, physiography, 
‘science, political eoonomy, aiid social economy. 


© 97480, zg 
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Taste showing the Nowper of Dzrartuents in which Sixcine is 
Tauont by Ear and by Norss (Staff Notation, Tonic Sol-fa, &.). 








‘Number of Departments in which 
‘Year ending Singing is tanght. 
ne cope By Ear. By Notes. 

1871 - - 
1872 - = 
1873 - = 
1874 13,747 3,776 
1875 15,391 3,696 
1876 16,823 3,915 
1877 18,304 8,600 
1878 19,921 3,572 
1879 22,224 3,554 
1880 21,718 3,790 
1881 22,152 4,139 
1882 22,852 4,329 
1883 21,743 5,498 
1984 18,593 9,248 
1985 17,935 10,807 
1886 17,020 11,525 
1887 16,061 12,797 
1988 14,951 14,034 
1969 14,083 15,104 
1890 13,054 16,237 
1891 11,838 17,645, 
1892 10,623 18,996 
1898 9,635 20,108 
1894 8,690 21,300 
1895 7,892 29,302 

















Nors.—By the New Codes of 1872 and 1873 it was declared that the grant was 

subject to redaction— 

“By one shilling scholar, according to the average number in attendance 
throughout the year, unless vocal music forms a part of the ordinary course 
of instruction.” 

And by the New Code of 1874 the grant on the average attendance of the scholars 

was altered from 62, to the following sums :— 
1.) 58. 

«$3 1, if singing forms a part of the ordinary course of instruction.” 

‘This Article remained in the New Codes up to 1881 inclusive. 

‘The Ney Code of 1888 ofered a grant of 1. on the average attendance if sing 

was taught by note, and 6d. if taught by ear. This Article has remained up to the 
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Bors. 


‘Nowpze of Sonoots in which Boys have been taught Miritary 
Deut and Corracz GARDENING. 











| eareotng | SERRE [Ontaenca 
ist August iets Seas ‘the: at 
(Ko Grants paid.) | ; 
1872 926 
1873 1,126 
1874 1,187 
1875 1,001 
were 1038 
1877 1178 
1878 1,245, 
1879 1877 
‘1880 1,203 
1882 Alize 
1882 1157 
1983 1,108 
1884 1,165, 
1985 1,284 
1896 1,835 
var hast 
1888 1,376 
1889 144 
1890 144 
1892 1,352 
1893 1,346 
reat 1s 
1895 1372 i+ 














‘© Nine boys earned a 2s, grant each, 
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‘Taste shaving. the Numeer of Dar Scnoots in which Greats have 








been taught Cooxgry, Launpry Worx, and Damr Wor. 
Cookery. 
(Attendance at | Laundry Work. Dairy Work. 
‘Wear eating: “moored by ae first ene first 
1H Avene 1a, Grants ae Now Gote ab'New Code 
first paid andes: ‘of 1890.) ‘of 1893.) 
of 1882.) 

1876 29 

1877 125 

1878 178 

1879 223 

1880 276 

1881 299 

1882 347 

1883 420 

1884 541 

1885 ms 

1886 812 

1887 92) 

1888 1,086 

1889 1,855 

1890 1,554 

1891 1,796 36 

1892 2,118 158 

1898 2,419 218 

1894 2,634 273 L 

1895 2,775 4il . 














“"N.B—The number of girls who have earned grants are given in the following 
table. 
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Nowe of Grats in Day Scooors who have been paid Grants for— 











oer eating | CR SveaioSabjr) | Comer | “fron” | work 
‘Sist At 
a | oe ee Number peid. 

1871 

1873 357 * 

1878 600 

1874 B44 

1875 1all 

1876 3,307 

1877 10,919 

1878 24,686 

1879 87,409 

1880 50,797 

‘1881 (55,993 

1882 59,812 

1888 49,087 1,951 

1884 21,458 13,676 7597 

‘1885 19,487 12,428 17,754 

‘1886 19,556, 12,879 24,526 

1887 20,716 14,250 30,481 

1982 20,787 14,840 42,159 

1889 22,064 15,765 57,539 

1890, 28,094 16,464 66,820 

1991 27,475 19,326, 68,291 632 

1382 26,447 19,196 90,794 ‘a766 

1893 29,210 28,455 108,192 ‘5,640 

‘1894 82,922 82,562 122,325 7,238 8 

1895 36,239 35,964 184,930 11,720 oO 




















jo particulars of the numbers paid for Dometic Beonomy between 1872-8, nor for frat 
‘eight months of 1888, “In the four montha ending Sist August 1888, 6,000 girla wero examined 


the Code of 1992, the article relating to specific subjects was altered as followa:— 
i) tn the oie of echoes whch the annual, rat Al duo osovo the Sat Rust 102 
(a foreach scholar reported by the inapector to‘bave passed in any subjec 
Fe case of ehols to which the annual gant fils duo on and ate the Bt ‘a 
3a, for each ted in any wpecific subject. “Th 
font shall decide whieh, ielther, of these sums of. ad $e, shall be pald after 
‘considering the report and recommendation of the Inspector. 
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‘Nomper of Scoors where Instruction has been given in— 








: 
5 Drawing* 5 
TRIER | Geet | sana, | Seem | gut, 
1891 - ne 6,075 M45 420 1441 
1892 - - 17,048 285 513 1,703 
1898 - - 17,793 430 557 1,938 
‘1894 - - 18,068 617 ‘573 2,259 
1895 - os] 18,145 949 632 3,185 

















* Drawing was made a class subject by the Codes for the years 1885 and 1886, 
but was removed from the list of euch subjects by the Code of 1887. In 1886 it 
‘was taught as a class subject in 240 schools, and in 1887 in 505 schools. In 1890 
it became an obligatory subject for boys in schools for older scholars, and boys in 
infant schools and claases were enabled to earn a grant on their average attendance 
by being taught drawing in place of needlework. Grants for drawing are made by 
the Science and Art Department. 
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X—Scuoon Savines Banks anp Scuoo. LipraRIEs. 











Sa, 
established 

‘Year ending 
Slot August Savings Banks. | School Librarie: 

vetoes) | tore 1890) 
1879 - - 818 - 
1880 - . 1,087 2,092 
181 - 1,187 2,382 
1982 - : 1,376 2,608 
1888 - 1,718 9,046 
1884 a 1,979 3,982 
1885 ~ : 2,046 3,589 
1886 - 2 2,142 3,842 
1887 = - 2,255 4,056 
1888 = 2,429 442 
1889 = - 2,509 4311 
190 - 9,498 4401 
1891 = - 2,629 4,967 
1992 - - 6,388" 5,560 
1893 = =|. 8,548 5,832 
1894 = : 8,668 6,225 
1995 = 8,410 6,881 i 














* “ One remarkable and encouraging fact in connexion with the introduction of 
free education has been the increase in the number of school savings banks. ‘These 
have risen in the year from 2,629 to 6,383. We are glad to find that the suggestion 
made in the Circtilar which we istued in October 1891 has been so generally adopted. 
‘That Circular recommended that advantage should be taken of the opportunity 
afforded by the relief of parents from the payment of school fees for encouraging 
the practice of thrift by the establishment of school savings banks.”—Report of 
‘Committee of Council, 1892-3. 





M. E. Sapier, 
May 1897. J. W. Epwarps, 
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indolence to express one’s self in a foreign idiom! Not only does one 
hear French continually, bat cne is forced to use it at every moment. 
This foreign sequestration, so to speak, soon renders the language living 
and real in every detail of life. The French one hears is excellent. The 
teachers speak correctly, and often with eloquence, and from so many 
persons one certainly may acquirea richer vocabulary and become familiar 
with a more varied use of the idiom than it would be possible to get from 
any one teachor. however learned. 

‘The greatost lisndvantage is the lack of methodical aid in one’s study. 
‘This being the case it is wellto know the elements of French before 
coming, und to be able to understand somewhat, in order to prefit imme- 
diately by the lessons and conversation which one hears. All are gene- 
rally very kind about correcting mistakes and answering questions. In 
addition ‘sometimes one can arrange for an exchenge of lessons with some 
teacher, or sometimes some professor is willing to correct exercises, or 
even to undertake the general direction of one’s work. 

In summing up let me say that I have greatly appreciated the advan- 
tages which these schools offer. My experience has shown that the cost 
of living is about one-fourth of that for equal accommodation at Paris, 
while incidental expenses are much lessened; and that the advantages 
for French nave been greater. As a teacher I have appreciated this 
intimate study of French methods, impossible to nequire irom any cursory 
visit. I shall carry away, besides, many a recollection of kindness, more 
than ono pleasant friendship, and a deepened sense of the human sym- 
pathy underlying all differences of land and language. 





MLB. 
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fair acquaintance with its language to start with, and, on their 
return, can put increased knowledge of it to profitable use in 
elementary schools, central elasses for pupil teachers, or training 
colleges. On the other hand, they know no German to begin 
with, and require to be drilled, at odd times, in its clements 
before going out. When they come back, they can hardly find 
a market, in the world of primary education, for knowledge of 
German, and their acquisition of it is only too likely to slip 
from them for lack of use. The distance to Germany is great, 
and the cost of living there is apparently rather higher than in 
French country towns. 

But, in compensation, all the evidence yet to hand goes to 
show that the Germans have more to teach our students in 
school matters than the French. 

If France be selected, it will be found advisable to send men 
to places where, in addition to an Ecole Normale, there is a 
provincial “Académie” with university lectures by men of 


pute. 

Should the practice of sending students abroad become more 
common, the Department’s aid would have to be invoked to sec 
that no two colleges were sending men to the same place. For 
it would spoil much of the good effect if students were in pairs 
or groups instead of being flung separately into the ways and 
the speech of a foreign country. 


Isleworth, 21st April 1897. 


HH. L. Wirsers. 


APPENDIX TO Mr. WITHERS’ MEMORANDUM. 


The following paper, by Mr. George Wheeldon, is given as an 
illustration of the monthly reports miade by the English students 
abroad to their college authorities at home. ‘The original 
document is accompanied by a number of carefully drawn plans 
and sections which are not here reproduced. 


Rerost on the Teacminc of Geocnraruy in tho Exemextany Scuoots of 
jaxe- WEIMAR. 


Soon after my arrival in Weimar, in taking country walks 1 was often 
surprised to mect a class and ateacher. Upon inquiry | was told that 
they were huving their geography lesson. 1determuiucd to attend some 
of these lessons, and my persomil observations have been supplemented 
by the teachcra kindly lending me their teaching notes of the whole 
course so that I might tho more readily follow the progress of these 
lessons. Before beginning the subject it is uccessary to speak of the 
pystem underlying German primery education. An Saxc.Weinvar the Lead 
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teacher. 
% Class” ot 


“Standard.” 


Examples. 


104 Brushwork in an Elementary School. 


This, however, is only one out of many ways in which the 
inagnetic influence of enthusiastic teachers has been exercised ; 
and Iam unable to speak too highly of the enthusiastic work 
and hearty co-operation of my staff, Messrs. Morgan, Umlauff, 
Stotter, Rankin, and Smerdon. 

I may state here that althor I have retained the word 
“Standard,” as it is the one employed in the Syllabus, I have 
entirely abandoned the usual meaning of the word and sub- 
stituted that of “class.” A boy remains in a lower class till he 
ig fit fora bigher:; when fit he is promoted, promotions being 
aa quarterly. 

now add specimens of the work of each class, exempli! 
the results of the application of the principles and per i 
described above. 











108 Brustavork in an Blementary School 


Sranparp V, (Age 12.) 








Bruskwork in an Elementary Sekoot. 


Sranpanp VE (Age 12) 





fie Brushwort in an Elementary School. 


Sranpanp VIL (Age 12.) 














Brushwork in an Elementary School. 


Sraxpanp VIL, (Ago 13.) 











Cultivates the 
imagination. 


Produces the 
artist's epirit 
in work. 
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Jt affords what has been lacking in our elementary system 
of education, an effective means of cultivating the imagination, 
both artistic and scientific. It trains the eye to behold beauty, 
the mind to conceive beauty, and the hand to produce it. It 
fills a lad with the spirit of the artist, delighting in his work 
instead of that of the workman performing his task. 

For these reasons alone, apart from its intrinsic value, the 
system is well worth a place in the curriculum of any school. 


Sera Cowarp, 

Head Master, 

The “ Alma” School, Bermondsey, S.E., 
March 8th, 1897. 


Note—Examples of the drawing can be sceu by appointment at the 
school (near Spa Road Station, South-Eastern Railway), auy day daring 
school hours, and the work in progress on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
3.80 to 490." collection of examp 


y les may also be soen at the Library of 
the Education Departmont, 43, Parliament Street, London, 8.W. 


(5 ) 


The A BC of Drawing: An Inquiry into the Principles 
underlying Instruction in the Elements of Drawing. 


[The writer of the following paper has had many years’ experience as a teacher of 
drawing to pupils of different ages. In this paper he bas attempted to state some 
of the principles underlying instruction in the elements of drawing, which he feels 
that he has reached in the course of his practice. 


That drawing should be a means of education all agree, but 
this agreement is one of words only. There are different, even 
opposite, views of education, and the same term is used for both. 
A candidate at the last election of the London School Board said 
in his address he objected to “cram in education” ; but education 
cannot be “crammed in,” it must be “drawn out.” The new 
alternative syllabus for drawing makes education its first aim. 
Some attempt must therefore be made to indicate what is meant 
by it. 

Ytducation means, to most teachers, the drawing out of power; 
but there is more: to draw out power is not always education. 
Teachers can develop power without educating. Other ercatures 
besides children have powers capable of culture. A canary may 
be taught to fire a gun, an elephant to ride a bicycle. Power is 
drawn out apparently; but is it education? The animal is 
made to imitate the acts of man, but these acts are not the 
expression of its own real nature ; they are forcign to it, imposed 
by the arts of higher beings. Such imitations are of no use to 
the animal; they satisfy no desire or aspiration; they are 
beyond its appreciation and capacity, for they are not the 
spontaneous expression of its own self—mere forms and hollow 
shams, for the essential thought and spirit, of which they should 
be the expression, they have not. Much of uur so-called ed:ication 
is little better than this “ circus training,” as Pestalozzi called it, 
The child’s own powers arc not drawn out. We impose on it 
the words and acts of higher beings. We do not appeal to its 
true nature, and develop that. We ignore its free spontaneous 
actions and expressions. “All true, all educative instruction 
“ must be drawn out of the child,” said Pestalozzi; he adds, 
« and be germinated within it.” The creative power within, 
the source of both thought and expression, is essentially human, 
distinguishing man from the higher animals. The elephant has 
given no hint that a wish to ride bicycles has germinated within 
it. No bird has invented even a bow and arrow. Animals 
make for themselves no machines, no tools. Tools and machines 
are expressions of man’s wish and thought, spontancously 
germinated within him and developed from him, for man is 
Born a creator; he is impelled by innate power, by his 
humanity, to desire, to think, and to express; he is impelled 
to create’ means of expression, such as language, by using 
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seasonable ; or, again, some others begin with typical forms, with 
classification, or large generalisations like Goethe's, or unities like 
that of the seed. All these parts and wholes, from atoms to 
largest conceptions, are included in our elements of botany. 
There may be more. 

Our notions of elements are in some confusion, and the 
methods of teaching by them alsv. The school of old provided 
elements and exercises, and also a method of teachin;s both, 
supported by authority. Its basis was logical not psychological ; 
the child’s mental powers were not considered; it was not 
credited with any; the child was not studied; the value of 
observation had not been discovered; the self-activity of the 
child's mind was unknown. “ We must give the child ideas ! efore 
we draw them out” is its teaching ; not, we must exercise the 
powers of the child, its own analytic and synthetic powers, if we 
would develop them. The method was didactic, not natural ; all 
was done for the child and given it; elements found and exercises 
built up in the “strictest psychological order.” This might be 
right for reading or geometry, but to gain knowledge is one 
thing, to use it deductively, another. The kind of exercise fitted 
to train observation, imagination, and conception may nt so 
readily train the reason, We may continue to talk of « 
and say we teach by them, while we are using other and 
ways. It is too often the case that in botany, notwiths:anling 
Huxley's Biology, we continue to give the results of others 
to the children ; their observations, experiments, conclusio:ix, and 
expressious, also descriptions and drawings. The sceing, thinking, 
and doing has all been done by others, and the children are told 
on authority, they have only to read or hear, to accept, copy, 
and repeat, and they will know, We have abandoned geometry, 
a study logical and right if the powers are developed, ant sub- 
stituted methods neither logical nor suited to develop the 
capacities of the child. True elementary teaching there nny be, 
and the teacher in some subjects finds it the easiest way fur him 
to teach. But the child has its notions: what «loes it say ? 

If elements are the true milk for young minds, the fact has 
been carefully concealed. Babies learn to tulk long Iefure they 
can be taught the alphabet ; they learn to speak in the attempt 
to express real wants; expression is a necessity. Sound 
and thought are not consciously separated. At first, a sound 
may stand for a whole’ sentence; then the seutence is the 
unit. At four yenrs, the separate words of a sentence are not 
always clear to a child. It learns one way; it is taught by 
another. It learns to speak unsystematically, not separating 
thought and word ; its sounds are real expressions of its wants, 
The school separates words and thoughts, divides words into 
letters. The child learns by its own observation and thought 
the real knowledge it brings to school, of which words are only 
the expression. The school ignores all study of nature except, 
perhaps, in advanced drawing, all form and colour except in an 
isolated and limited way ; it will have nothing to do with tho 
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biological science is epitomised ; here the ground forms of living 
things may be sought, possibly found; there are contributions 
to it in the plants, birds, birds’ eggs, fishes, and shells. 

Tn plants the fundamental form is clear and easy to see. 
Goethe first discovered and proved that all parts of a flowering 
plant are modifications of one general ideal type of which a 
leaf or leaf scale is the nearest concrete representation. Form 
is an essential part of a leaf; what is true of the whole is 
true of its part. What would the leaf be without form? The 
general form of a leaf is ovate, an oval pointed. To reverse 
or vary the form, to ornament its edges, however fantastically, 
or to pierce its whole surface into lace-like patterns, does not 
alter the general form, Bud, leaf, flower, seed, embryo, even 
root and stem, as in onion, turnip, and potato, are but variations 
of the same shape—the form of bulb and fruit resulting from the 
form of their constituent parts. The general outline of whole 
plants, trees, sometimes their branches and shoots, repeat this 
shape or elements of it. Fir trees in form follow their cones, 
while the cones repeat the seed. The seed follows the trees as 
child follows the race. 

The characters liable to least variation in plants, and conse- 
quently those on which its largest classes and generalisations 
depend, are those most nearly connected with its seed. Trees, 
flowering plants, grasses, and toadstools originate from seeds or 
spores. These and their contents are very constant in shape; 
seeds and spores are ovals, In the higher plants the immature 
seeds are named from their shape ovules, and the case con- 
taining them is so constant to the shape it is named the 
ovary. The seed-leaves of plants are often of the same form, 
as the limits of the ovary in which they originated. From 
these simple leaves the plant develops others upward, larger 
and more complex, until reaching a maximum they retuin again 
to simplest forms through flower, fruit, and seeds, The oval 
form underlying all parts, and freely limiting the whole plant 
outline, often quite evidently. 

Cells, of which all organisms are constructed, are at first, or 
become so as soon as they live and grow, whether separately 
or as members “of communities, of the same shape, and they 
arrange themselves, even when they resign their form individually, 
into ranks of structure which follow these lines. 

The oval is evidently the ground form of plants, and though 
not 80 easily seen, of animals also. Animals vary very much, 
and ovals are not all alike. General forms include many 
particulars, besides their elementary lines, which are also greater 
generalisations. Some of these lines may be perceived before 
the forms. It may, therefore, be well to consider briefly the 
varieties and elements of ovals, befure the forms of more difficult 
more complex living animals, 

To perceive the form common tn the long leaves of grasses 
and the broad petals of poppies, to the worm and the sea-urchin, 
notions of form itself must be clear. Few realise how universal 
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beneath these each rib repeats the elementary curve in greater 
simplicity. In birds, although the whole form is more perfectly 
oval, the parts have greater freedom. The fish has no neck ; with 
the development of legs the neck develops ; but the bird retain- 
ing its gencral form, is built up of subordinate forms, hen, body, 
and tail of similar shape. The inner essential vital organs of 
head and Heart are protected by an outer covering which follows 
their shape, as the ovule is protected by the ovary in plants. 
In mammals, where the subordinate parts are so varied, these 
two ovals will guide us always to the one form we seek, 

In mammals the limbs, coverings, complex structure, and 
varied aspects presente! to us, add to the difficulty of pervviving 
general form. Living on land, they must move to collect food, 
‘and have organs for :that purpose; but if they take to the 
water, the fundamental form becomes evident; seals ant por- 
poises becore fish-like again. To convert the seal into n dog 
its legs must be altered ; compared with a greyhound, which runs 
quickly on land, the greatest alteration is in the hind legs. In 
the bird, head, thorax, and tail were separate ovals, but the tail 
was not structural. In the greyhound a third oval is adel at 
the hips, which is permanent in its structure. These facts may 
help us to see the same series of forms in the human fizure ; 
man includes all. The limbs, which disturbed the general form 
in animals, restore to this, the highest and most beautiful. the 
original simple general shape. If the whole figure is enclosed 
as in a mummy case this becomes evident. 

The mummy case suggests a chrysalis. In egy, caterpillar, 
chrysalis, and perfect insect, the same oval form is clear. Again, 
‘the appendages not found in the whole class must be abstracted ; 
then lobster, crab, spider, and beetle will tell as surely and 
clearly as fishes and Dirds that they also are subjett to the same 
“form. 

Form in dhe molluses is definite, varied but united ; a symphony 
of form, with the oval and its elementary line for thine, the 
elementary lines reveal its spiral nature and variety. A cockle- 
shell is limited by ovals of different shapes, modelled all over 
with radiating elementary graduated curves. In a large cvllec- 
tion of shells the forms pass into each other gradually, but there 
can be no doubt of the type on which all are founded. 

Lower animals cannot be detailed. Sea urchins and sea slugs 
and others will support this theory; perhaps Volvox globata 
might prove exceptional, but enough has been snid to show that 
the egg of bird and ovary of plant are types of the general or 
ground form of all living things. 

But there is much more. Movement is au characteristic of life 
as form; it is through the free spontaneous activity of the child 
the form we are considering comes. In inorganic forms there 
is but little change, in living things change is the rule, and 
the higher they are the greater their activities. We are con- 
sidering some of the highest—bodily and mental. Life modifies 
material, aud motion is nearly always associated with life. It 
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In this scribble there is the germ of exercises which will 
‘develop the activity of body and of mind—that will correlate 
and unite action and thought. The hand, which is the organ 
of all formative expressive, and the fundamental activity of 
mind on which all thought, knowledge, and even skill depends 
can both be exercised and developed. 

(1.) The line the child makes naturally in scribbling is not 
straight, but curved; not an are, but a graduated curve. Its 
shape is determined by the structure of the arm, and perhaps 
the movement. If the hand is stretched out in front to its 
fullest extent and is moved outwards, it traces a line in the air 
which passes gradually from nearly straight in front to a 
rapid curve on the outer limits. This line, which is a result of 
the structure of the arm, is the easiest to make, aud is pleasant 
to produce, for the child ‘repeats it frequently. When the hand 
has reached its furthest limit, if it is brought back to the starting 
point with the same continuous movement, the result is a kind 
‘of ellipse or oval, the first figure of the alternative syllabus. 
In its free scribble the child often produces this figure, or some 
variation of it, or parts of it. It is the form we have already 
become familiar with. The characteristic form and line of 
living things—the line of Greek art—is the first line made by 
the child, and made of necessity from the structure of its arm. 

Which should come first, the whole form or the lemme nary. 
line, is a question that has been asked. Possibly either or bott 
may do to begin with. The syllabus begins with the whole form, 
but I was clear about the line more than twenty years before 
the whole forms came. We generally begin with wholes. The 
ellipse will not mean so much to the child as to us, but it seems 
tostand for a generalisation already. The child delights to draw 
men, it simplifies or generalises them after its own way; the 
head is a circle, the body an ellipse; so that the ellipse is to it 
both simple and general. In our present state it seems a proper 
beginning. Some children may make lines first, lines that will 
be graduated curves, The teachers must decide from experience 
which way is best, ellipse or line. 

(2) All art teachers will agree on one point, doing develops 
power; power can be gained only by work. It has been said 
that if the work is pleasant the reward will not come. To get 
the hard work done willingly, even happily, is possible, and we 
should do it. In play the real nature of the child is expressed. 
“Man is not really man until he plays,” Schiller says. Play 
does not mean disorder ; it is often social and demands perfect 
discipline. Its hard work is taken willingly, not imposed from 
without. All fine art rests on play. 

‘We demand accuracy. First catch the perfect child. Until 
the power to be accurate exists, we need not expect accuracy. 
We demand frequently what it is impossible for the child to 
give. We should first know what its powers are; we should 
form our standards from children’s work, not from men’s, nor 
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Teannot here give details of material, methods of teaching; 
or appliances, Hardly two schools are under the same con- 
ditions. The teacher can arrange this. Blackboards and white 
or coloured chalk are the easiest to get. There are severa. 
kinds of bourds, The ordinary school blackboard, even when 
mull, is too heavy, A long board fixed on the wall, but so 
constructea| that its direction can be altered, has this advantage : 
it compels the ntudent to stand, and this is the best position, for 
the whole arm ean then move freely from the shoulder. Canvases 
on ntretchors, ua used for oil painting, but blackened, ean be had 
of various sizes, to fit into the ordinary school desk. Some of 
there are still in use after ten years’ service. Strawboards of 
it thicknesses and sizes are inexpensive and can be used 
cither blackened or not. 

Standing is the beat position for the blackboard exercises, 
with the board wanting. Horizontal and vertical positions are 
not xo good, ‘The chief point to consider is that the arm should 
move freely from the shoulder, It is also good exercise to use 
the brush simply with water on the blackboard ; under similar 
conditions to fx paper on the board and draw on it with 
ehareoul or coloured chalks, or with brush and colour. Later, 
puper and pencil may be used in the ordinary way, except that 
tho movements should include the whole arm and the lines 
should be direct. 

If no other materials but the usual ones are to be had, the 
frwwhand exoreises can still be done, and when the arm ean do: 
its work, the hand and fingers should not be forgotten. Brush- 
work will exorcise theso, fut the blackboard drawing will help 
to the better use of the brush. 

(5.) Lastly, we como round again to the starting point. These 
lines, vague and imperfect, are expressions of the child’s own 
impressions and feelings, made happily spontaneously, results 
of tho play impulse; they are not mere copies, The first 
suggestions may have been received from others in some cases, 
as in lang but there is in the child favourable receptive 
conditions; languagy is soon learned by the child, for the original 
conditions which tirst produced speech exist in every child. It 
enjoys the expression of its own ideas, when power to do so is 
nine, 

. ‘These lines combine the free activities of body and mind. 
The movement and sensations of touch please the child, and so 
tow does the line it has made. Feeling and will are associated 
with the hand before the lines are associated with thought and 
knowledge. Later, when lines are used to express ideas and 
foclings, all the powers are connected and correlated, from know- 
ledge to expression, Then there is some difficulty. Knowl 

is the result of a process which begins with sensation ; to wor! 
trom knowledge ag a source is easier to the child, than to work 
trom uature direct ; to sev and to Know are unlike and yet like. 
At is ousier to express what is known, than to form a conception 
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as well as the powers of the brush, combinations of abstract 
form, as well as natural. 

A sketch of work beyond the new syllabus might be useful. 
Obviously it only deals with a small portion of the subject. 
When a school can work as the Alma school has done, it need 
not stop but go further. The aim of the alternative syllabus is 
to call out power; when power is developed, we should go 
farther. Personally I give but one term each year, or 10 lessons, 
to the work in the syllabus. To adapt work to elementary 
schools is not easy; there are difficulties which should be over- 
come ; children require colour to study. It is much to be 
hoped that more may be done to get flowers for use in the 
drawing lessons of the children in our elementary schools. 

EBENEZER COOKE. 
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Domestic Economy Teaching in England. 


1{—Domestic EcoNoMy UNDER THE ELEMENTARY 
Epucation Acts. 


Among the numerous educational developments brought about 
by the Education Department of this country the education of 
girls in the domestic sciences may be classed, when considering 
the economica! bearing of education upon the general welfare 
of the industrial classes, as one of the most important. 

Previous to the passing of the Education Act of 1870, the 
only subjects taught to girls in elementary schools which could 
in any way be said to have any special connexion with the 
home life of the girls, were knitting and needlework. From the 
year 1846 sewing was ‘mentioned as a subject expected to be 
taught to girls in elementary schools, and in 1862 it was made 
a compulsory subject. But the needlework was not taught 
upon any scientific or organised basis. Girls were taught to 
sew, it is true, and to sew very neatly, but they were rarely 
tavght to cut out, they learned no system of measurement, and 
they were not taught to use materials to the best advantage. 

‘As the result of the passing of the Education Act of 1870, 
elementary schools sprang up all over the country. Year by 
year additional subjects were added to the Code curriculum as 
admissible in the elementary schools. 

One of the first additional snjecte which was suggested for 
girls was domestic economy. is was placed among those 
class subjects in the Code, to encourage the teaching of which 
an additional grant was given by the Education Department. 
At a later stage domestic economy was also included as a 
subject for girls in the schedule of specific subjects in the 


le. 
The teaching of this subject was confined to theory. The 
lessons consisted of instruction on— 
(a.) The kinds of food suited to the requirements of the 
human body. 
(b.) The composition and nutritive value of different kinds of 
foods. 
(c.) The choice and preparation of foods. 
(d.) Warming and cleaning the dwelling. 
(e) Ventilation. 
f) General rules of health and the management of the sick 
room, 


‘Theory of 
domestic 
economy ng a 
Code subject. 


Syllabus of 
instruction in 
domestic 
‘economy. 
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laundry work, household sewing, home dressmaking, millinery, 
hygiene, and housewifery. Scholarships for girls from elemen- 

schools have been established by the committee of this 
domestic training centre. The scheme is supported by Mr. Henry 
Tate, by the City Council, and by friends of the movement for 
educating girls in the domestic sciences. 

In conclusion, the very large amount of domestic science 
teaching provided under the Education Acts, and the teaching 
which is given in many schools for higher education, must tend 
to prove the possibility of incorporating the teaching of domestic 
sciences and their practical application in the everyday lessons of 
the school. From a national point of view it is highly desirable. 
There is no part of the education of girls which is so likely to 
produce a permanent effect as, or to exercise a better influence 
than, an intelligent study of the domestic sciences, and a deft and 
ready practical knowledge of the application of the essential 
principles underlying the making of the home, its economical 
management, and the maintenance df the health of its inmates. 


Marcaret ELEanor PItiow. 
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Technical Education for Girls. 
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The schools which carry forward the work of the elementary 
schools generally adopt the curriculum of an Organised Science 
School. 

‘The curricuium includes at least one foreign language, 
sometimes more, and the time given to needlework and cookery 
is not great. Laundry work is sometimes very inadequately 
treated, though it sometimes forms a substantial part of a course 
of training. This subject varies rather curiously as to its 
popularity or unpopularity amongst the pupils. 

It is, indeed, an important advance to be able to note the 
general progress which women’s technical education has made. 
The task now remains to consolidate the organisation which 
we have, and to perfect it here and there. 

We have also to bring into prominence all the connexion 
with ordinary school studies afforded by the scientific and 
artistic and historical side of the handicrafts taught. 

This will place all the technical training for girls and women 
on a sounder basis, and its proper place in education at diffe- 
rent ages bnd different stages of school life will gradually be 
Tecot E 
The place to begin seems certainly to be after the elementary 
school age, and an experimental school of the kind suggested 
would be of great service in solving many problems connected 
with the best method of preparing girls for the life which 
awaits them when school time is over. 


A. J. Cooper. 


© 97480. 
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Of the 11 polytechnic institutes mentioned in the early part 
of this article, only four conduct secondary day schools, namely, 
Regent Street, People’s Palace, Battersea, and Chelsea: the last 
two only being open to girls as well as boys. At least three 
others are now arranging to conduct such schools, and the next 
few years will probably see astill further extension. It deserves 
notice that all but three of the institutes conduct, or will shortly 
be conducting, day schools of domestic economy for girls who 
have passed through the public elementary schools, ‘The course 
of instruction lasts over five months, and the mnjority of the 
girls hold scholarships from the London County Council. 
Battersea Polytechnic also conducts a training school for 
teachers in all branches of domestic economy. 

Siwwvey H. WELLs, 
Principal. 
May 1897. 


APPENDIX A. 


Batrersea PoLyTECHNIC.—EVENING CLASSES. 
Exrracts from Reports and PRosPEcTus. 
Abstract of Classes and Entries, Sessions 1894-95. 



































January | October 1894 
to 0 Class Entries, 
June 1894. | June 1895. 
Department. 4 ga 4 as | 38 
a i a i 3 | 82 
cr sg) 2) sles 
zh| | e8| 3 | 25 | 222 
a az |a q 8 13 
1, Mechanical engineering : fers 4 Ww 23 42 426 1,315 
building—general an 
2 ‘and electrical ongi-| 8 | 5 | 5 | 12 | 146 | 987 
a. Chemistry - - -| 1] 8] 5 | 16 | 32 | 950 
4 Mathematics = =-| 2 | 3 | 3] 7 | ato] 261 
5. Natural science - -/ 2 | 3 | 3] 6 | 82 | 86 
6 Bhotogrephy = ee 2] 1 4 33 75 
TA =] 11 | 21 | a2 | a7 | 280 | 530 
8. Gommeretal sna general -| 9 | 20 9 | s2 | 1,102 | 1,509 
9, Murie =| 12 | 21 | a3 | 30 | ‘966 | ias7 
10. Classes for women only -| 9 | 20 | 10 | 24 | 408 | ‘725 
11. Gymnastics. - 7} =} =] =] =] 593 | 1010 
Total (for evening classes)-| 64 [115 | 62 | 200 | 4177 | 7465 
t 





N.B.—The entries in departments Nos. 1 to 6 are for the session, September to 
‘May or June; those for Nos.8 to 11 are quarterly entries ; for No. 7, Art, part 
‘sessional and part quarterly. 
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those holding scholarships, will be required to pass an entrance 
examination. 

The governors are very anxious that the discipline and moral 
tone of the school shall be of the highest possible character, and 
every student must render obedience to all the school rules. 
The principal is empowered by the governors to expel any boy 
or girl whose continuance in the school shall be deemed by him 
to be detrimental to its welfare. 

It is expected that students will maintain a lar attendance, 
and parents are particularly requested not to keep them from 
school during school hours, All cases of absence must be 
reported to the principal in writing, or students must bring with 
them a letter to their form master or mistress, explaining the 
cause of their absence. Unless this is done the absence will be 
regarded as a breach of school rules. Unpunctuality in atten- 
dance, and neglect of evening work, or disorderly conduct in 
coming to or leaving the Polytechnic, are regarded as breaches 
of school discipline, and will be punished accordingly. 

The Polytechnic’ provides all necessary books and other mate- 
rials free of cost, except for needlework and dressmaking, but 
everything must remain the property of the Polytechnic. Parents 
are required to give a guarantee to pay for any damage or loss 
to buildings, apparatus, or materials caused by the carelessness 
of the student, and they will be informed when materials are 
issued to the students. Students are supplied with sufficient 
books for the work of the term, and if these are used wastefully 
they will be required to provide others. 

Progress reports will be sent to parents each month, and 
detailed reports at the end of each term. 


School Hours. 


Morning—9.30 to 12.30. 
Afternoon—Z to 4.30. 
No school on Saturdays. 


School Year, 1896-7. 


First Term.—Tuesday, September 15th, to Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 28rd. 

Second Term—Tuesday, January 5th, to Wednesday, April 
14th, 

Third Term.—Tuesday, April 27th, to Friday, July 23rd. 


Subjects of Study. 

Mechunical Division—Mathematics, 5 hours. Mechanics, 34 
hours. Physics, 3} hours. Drawing,4 hours. English subjects, 
4 hours. French, 2 hours. Manual training, 44 hours. Drill, 
1 hour. 
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Science Division—Mathematics, 5 hours. Mechanics, 2} 
hours, Physics, 34 hours. Chemistry, 44 hours. Drawing, 
3 hours. English subjects, 4 hours. French, 2 hours. Manual 
training, 2 hours, Drill, 1 hour 

Elementary Divisions—Mathematics, 5 hours. Physics, 3 
hours. Chemistry, 2} hours. Drawing, 3 hours. English 
subjects, 5 hours, French, 3 hours, Art, 2 hours. Manual 
training or domestic economy, 3 hours. Drill, 1 hour. 

N.B.—The subjects of physics, chemistry, and mechanics 
include from 14 to 24 hours’ laboratory work. 
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were Roman Catholics, In 1672 the Blue Coat Hospital Schools, 

which are exclusively Protestant, were founded. 
Further statutes were passed on the subject of education by the 
‘Legislature in the reigns of Charles II., William III, and George L, 
«these laws . . . varying extremely in their character according 
« to the temper of the times and the disposition of the. Govern- 
‘Tho Protestant * ment and the Legislature.”"* The 7th William IIIc. 4. was 
Garter “enacted to retrain the cdueation of the Irish in foreign 
countries, and imposed penalties on Catholic teachers. The 
Irish Act 5 George II. (1782) provided for the grant of an 
acre of land for the use of Protestant schoolmasters, to teach 
“ the English tongue.” In 1733 the Protestant Churter schools 
were established, the. Royal Charter reciting “that in mavy 
« parts of Our said kingdom there gre great tracts of mountainy 
and coarseland .. . 7. -almogt entirely.inhabited by Papists, 
¥ and that in most parts of the same, and more especially in the 
« provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the, Papists far 
“ exceed the Protestants of all denominations in number ;- that 
“ the gencrality of the Popish natives appear to have very little 
“ gense or knowledge of religion but what they implicitly take 
“from their clergy, to whose guidance in such matters they 
« seem wholly to give themselves up, and thereby are kept, not 
« only in gross ignorance, but also in great disaffection to Our 
“ person and government, scarce any of them appearing to have 
¥..been willing to abjure the Pretender to Our throne. So that 
‘some effectual method be not made use of to instruct these 
# great numbers of people in the principles of .true religion and 
“loyalty, there is little prospect but that superstition, idolatry, 
‘and disaffection to Us and Our royal posterity will, from 
“ generation to generation be propagated amongst them. That 
“ amongst the ways proper to be taken for converting and 
“ civilizing of the said deluded persons and bringing them 
“ (through the blessing of God) in time to be good Christians 
“and faithful subjects, one of the most necessary, and without 
“which all others are likely to prove ineffectual, has always 
“ been thought to be the erecting and establishing a sufficient 
“ number of English Protestant schools, wherein the children of 
“ the Irish natives may be instructed in the English tongue and 
the fundamental principles of true religion. ‘That in pursuance 
“ thereof, the parish ministers . . . have generally endea- 
« youred, and often with some expence to themselves, to 
“ provide masters for such schools within their respective 
“ parishes, as the law requires them to do; but the richer 
“ Papists commonly refusing to send their children to such 
“ schools, and the poorer (which are much the greater number) 
“not being able to pay the accustomed salary, as the law 
“ directs, for their children’s schooling, such schoolmasters 
“(where they have been placed) have seldom been able to 








* Report of Sclect Committee of House of Commons on Education in Ireland 
Reports 1828, 
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“ subsist; and, in most places, sufficient masters are utterly 
“ discouraged from undertaking such an employment; nor is it 
“to be expected that the residence of the Protestant clergy, 
“ upon their respective benefices, will ever be a sufficient remedy 
“ for this growing evil, if some effectual encouragement be not 
“ given to such Euglish Protestant schools. ‘To the intent 
“ therefore that the children of the Popish and other poor 
“ natives of Our said kingdom of Ireland may be instructed in 
“ the English tongue and in the principles of true veligion and 
“ loyalty in all succeeding generations . . . We of Our 
«especial grace, certain knowlege, and mere motion . . . 
“have granted. . . that (here follows a list of names) 
“ ghall be one society, corporation, and body politic to have 
“ continuance for ever by the name of the Incorporated Society 
“in Dublin for promoting English Protestant Schools in Ire- 
“Jand.”* Until 1808 these schools received none but Roman 
Catholic pupils. Howard spoke of their internal condition in 
unfavourable terms.+ 

In 1769 the Hibernian Military School for soldiers’ children 
was established by Royal Charter. The Hibernian Marine 
School (not now in existence) was established in 1775. A Pro- 
testant Female Orphan School aided by Parliamentary granta 
was opened in Dublin in 1790; the school is still in operation. 
The Association for Diseountenancing Vice was established in 
1792, and maintained schools erected by Parliamentary grants 
from 1800 to 1827. All the children were required to read the 
Scriptures. 


In 1802 the Order of Irish Christian Brothers was founded in 


the city of Waterford by Edmond Rice, a wealthy merchant of 


that place, who about 17938 conceived the idea of retiring from 
business and spending the remainder of his days in religious 
retirement at Rome. At that time, however, “the long-continued 
“operation of the penal laws in prohibiting all Catholic educa- 
“ tion had reduced the lower classes of the population to extreme 
“ ignoranee, and their sad condition, resulting from that igno- 
“ tance, had enlisted for them the sympathy of many benevolent 
“ individuals.”t_ The convents had provided education for girls 
in Waterford, but for boys no similar opportunities existed. 
Edmond Rice, therefore, “seriously deliberated with himself 
“whether it would not be more advantageous to religion and 
“ more conducive to the salvation of souls that he should remain 
“ in Waterford for that object than carry out his first idea of 
“ embracing a life of complete seclusion. He felt himself strongly 
“ inclined to the instruction of the poor in consequence of the 





* Royal Charter of King George II., 1733, printed in report of Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into Primary Education (Ireland), vol. 8, pp. 104~7. 

+ “State Education for the People,” Routledge, 1890, article, “ National Rduca- 
tion in Ireland.” Lecky’s History of Ireland, vol. 1, pp. 809. 

t Brief account of the origin, &c. of the Institute of Christian Brothers (furnivhed 
by the community to the Royal Commission on Primary Education in Ireland, and 
printed in their report, vol. 8, pp. 83-94). 
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««3. The publication of books for the literary instruction of 
“ children to be furnished to schools adopting the rules 
“ of the Commissioners at half-price. 
«4, School requisites and stationery and books for the 
“separate religious instruction ‘of children to be fur- 
« nished at prime cost. 
“5, The establishment of a model school for the education of 
“ teachers. 
“©, A system of inspection, either by the Commissioners or 
“ by persons appointed by them. 
“©, All public aid to be dependent on private contributions, 
“ and an adherence to the rules of the Commissioners.’ ” 
The Select Committee recommended that the following objects 
should be provided for by local contribution, upon which all aid 
from Parliamentary funds was to be made strictly dependent :— 
“1. A grant to the Commissioners of a site of a school-house, 
either of one acre of land or of land to the value of 40s, 
This to Lo required only when aid for building is applied 
for. 
“2. Annual repairs of school-house and school furniture. 
“3, Local contributions, for building schools, of one-third of 
the expense. 
“4, Books for general instruction, stationery, school requisites 
at half-price. 
“5, Books for the separate religious education of the scholars 
at prime cost. 
“6. Permanent salary for the master not less than 101.” 
The Committee also sketched out with some detail the posi- 
tion, tenure, and duties of the proposed Board of Education. 
With regard to the religious difficulty, the Committee stated (c.) Measures 
that in its opinion it was “of the utmost importance to bring avoid the 
“ together ahi iiffealty. 





hildren of the different religious persuasions in Maar’, 
“Ireland for the purpose of instructing them in the general 
subjects of moral and literary knowledge, and providing faci- 

“ lities for their religious instruction separately when differences 

“ of erced render it impracticable for them to receive religious 
instruction together.” 

They pointed out that their recommendations were founded on 
those laid down by the preceding Commissions of Inquiry, and 
emphatically stated that it had been their object “ to discover a 
“qnode in which the combined education of Protestant and 
Catholic may be carried on, resting upon. religious instruction 
but free from the suspicion of proselytism.” “ Your Com- 
mittee,” they urged in conclusion, “have endeavoured to 
avoid ‘any Violation of the liberty of conscience, or any 
demands or sacrifices inconsistent with the religious faith of 
any denomination of Christians. ‘They propose leaving to the 
clergy of each persuasion the duty and the privilege of giving 
religious instruction to those who are committed to their care, 
This plan cannot be objected to as disconnecting religion from 
morality and learning ; on the coatrary, it binds them together 
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Subseription of into the circumstances which led to the absence of any names 
local fands of the persuasion which did not appear. 
coudiion fr ‘The Board were “invariably to require, as a condition not to 
aidfrom “be departed from, that local funds ehould be raised, upon 
publicfunds. « which any aid from the public would be dependent.” 
They were “to refuse all applications in which the following 
objects were not locally provided for — 
“Ist. A fund eufficient for the annual repairs of the school 
“ house and furniture. 
“2nd. A permanent salary for the master‘not less than 
“ pounds.” 
“3rd. A sum sufficient to purchase books and school requisites 
« at half price. 
Vesting of | “4th. When aid is sought [variant, “required ”] from the 
. “ Commissioners for building a schoolhouse, it is required 
“ that at least one third of the estimated expense be 
“ subscribed ; a site for building, to be approved of by 
“ the Commissioners, be granted for the purpose; and 
“that the schoolhouse, when finished, be vested in 
“ trustees to be also approved of by them [variant, 
“ ‘the schoolhouse when finished to be vested in them, 
« © Ge, the Commissiouers.”]” 
It was also stated to be “the intention of the Government 
that the Board should exercise a complete control over the 
various schools which may be erected under its auspices, or 
which, having been already established, may hereafter place 
themselves under its management and submit to its 
regulations.” 
Other duties of The Board was also “entrusted with the absolute control over 
the Board. the funds which may be annually voted by Parliament, which 
they shall apply to the following purposes :— 
Ist. Granting aid for the erection of schools, subject to the con- 
ditions herein-before specified. 
2nd. Paying Inspectors for visiting and reporting upon schools. 
Srd. Gratuities to teachers of schools conducted under the rules 
laid down not excceding —_ pounds each.* 
4th. Establishing and maintaining a model school in Dublin 
and training teachers for country schools. 
5th. Editing and printing such books of moral and literary 
edueation as may be approved of for the use of the 
schools, and supplying them and school necessaries at 
not lower than half price. 


Gth. Defraying a!l necessary contingent expenses of the Board.t 
Reciprocal, ‘So great at different times has been the influence of English 
Irish and Eng- experience on Irish, and of Irish experience on English, educa- 
lishsystems " tional policy,t that it is worth notice how great an effect the 
of Elementary 
Education on 
one another. 





* ‘The amount was left blank in the letter. 

+ This last object is omitted in the copy of Mr. Stanley’s letter printed in the 
Board's Reports. : 

t For illustrations, see summary table of comparative dates. 
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establishment of the Irish National Board of Education had on 
English public opinion. The action of the Stato in Irelund was 
guiekly regarded as a precedent for the granting of money from 
public funds in aid of English education. ‘In 1833, two years after 
the establishment of the Irish Board, Parliament made its first 
grant in aid of elementary education in England, 20,0002. being 
voted for this purpose and entrusted to the administration of the 
National Society and the British and Foreign School Society. It 
is curious that the’Goverament, which in 1831 had declared with 
reference to Ireland “that no private society deriving a part 
“however small, of their annual income from private sources, 
“ and only made the channel of the munificence of the Legisla- 
“ ture, without being subject to any direct responsibility, could 
“ adequately and satisfactorily accomplish the end proposed,”* 
should, in 1833, have adopted, in regard to English edueation, the 
very policy which it had previously condemned. It may be 
conjectured that, while they regarded the’ diminution of acute 
differences of religious opinions as of primary importance in 
Ireland, they were in a position to form, as far as England was 
concerned, a more exact estimate of the hold which private 
initiative possessed on public opinion. Again, eight years after 
the establishment of the Irish National Board of Education, 
Lord Melbourne’s Government in 1839 established the Committee 
of Council on Education, the work of which was the germ of the 
present Education Department for England and Wales, as well 
as of the Scotch Edueation Department. 


To give afurther illustration of the effect of Irish experience on 
English educational enactments, it may be pointed out that the 
famous Minutes of Council, published in August and December 
1846, when Sir J. K. Shuttleworth was secretary (Minutes which 
laid the foundations of the English system as it remained till the 
time of Mr. Lowe), reproduce many of the features of the Irish 
arrangements, especially in regard to building grants and 
contributions in aid of the salaries of teachers. At a later stage 
in the educational history of the two countries the influence of 
England reacted on the Irish system, and produced great 
modifications in one of its essential points, but Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth himself admitted, before the Duke of Neweastle’s 
Commission, that the Minutes of 1846 were connected with the 
abandonment of the idea of the “common school” and “the 
«adoption, as the only practicable mode of procedure in the 
“main, of the denominational system.”t It is true that the 
long English controversy on the subject of religious education 
had’ been the chief cause of this fundamental change of policy, 
but there can be little doubt that the exhibition of public feeling 
in Ireland on the same subject had also done much to strengthen 
a conviction maturely but reluctantly formed. 





* Mr. Stanley’s letter, 1831, p. 1. 
+ Duke of Neweastle’s Commission, vol. vi, Q. 2345, 
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(a.) The Religious Dificulty—The Commissioners lnid down 
the following regulations :— 

(1.) The ordinary school business, during which all the chil- 
dren, of whatever denomination they be, are required to 
attend, and which is expected to embrace a competent 
number of hours in each day, is to consist exclusively 
of instruction in those branches of knowldge which 
belong to literary and mora] education. Such extracts 
from the Scriptures as are prepared under the sanction 
of the Board may be Ted, and are earnestly recom- 
mended by the Board to be used during the hours 
allotted to the ordinary school instruction. 

(2.) One day in each week (independently of Sunday) is to 
be set apart for religious instruction of the children, 
on which day such pastors, or other persons as are 
approved of by the parents or guardians of the children, 
shall have access to them for that purpose, whether 
those pastors have signed the original upplication or 
not. 

(8.) The managers of schovls are also expected, should the 
parents of any of the children desire it, to afford 
convenient opportunity and facility for the same 
petpore either before or after the ordinary school 

nsiness (as the managers may determine) on the 
other days of the weck 

(4) Any arrangement of this description that may be made 
is to be publicly notified in the schools, in o:der that 
those children, and those only, may be present at the 
religious instruction, whose parents or guardians 
approve of their being so. 

(5.) The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Authorised 
or the Douay Version, is regarded as a religious exer- 
cise, and, as such, to be confined to those hours which 
are set apart for religious instruction. The same 
regulation is also to be observed respecting prayer. 

(6.) A register is to be kept in each school recording the daily 
attendance of the children, and the average attendance 
in each week ani each quarter according tu a form to 
be furnished Ly the Board. 

In Mr. Stanley's original letter the Commissioners had been 
required to insist on a register being kept in the schools, in 
which was “to be entered the atterdance or n n-attendance 
‘of each child on Divine Worship on Sundays.” But in 
April, 1882, Mr. Stanley euthorised the Commissioners to 
dispense with this requirement, which, as a matter «f fact, had 
never been enforced.* The regulation as to setting apart one 
day a week for religious instruction was much objected to. 
“Most.” said Mr. Carlile in 1834, “would rather not be bound 
“to it’f{ The reason why it was “regarded with indifference” 











* Lord Powis Commixsion, vol. i., p. 27. 
+ Before the Commons Commitiee, 1834; quoted in Lord Powis Commission 
Report, vol. i., p. 30. 
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tako some such action, it is conceivable that the charge of 
introducing a Godless form of instruction might have been 
brought against them more frequently and gonerally than was 
actually the case, 

The difficulties, however, were great, as the scheme of Scripture 
extracts practically involved a new translation from the original 
texts, the Roman Catholics objecting to the use of the Autho- 
rised, the Protestants to that of the Douay, Version. As a 
matter of fact, the translation was made by a comparison of the 
Douay and Authorised Versions with the original, Mr. Carlile, 
or some person acting under his authority, being employed as 
translator, and all the work so done being examined in proof by 
every member of the Board.* Mr. Carlile thus states the aim 
which the Commissioners, in preparing the Scripture extracts, 
had in view. “The plan pursued in this compilation has been 
“to take the historical narrative of Scripture as the foundation 
“and to attach to’ it other portions of Scripture relating to 
“the narrative, either from the Old or New Testament, Thus, 
“ after the narrative of the Creation, extracts from the Book of 
“ Psalms referring to the Creation have been introduced.” 
Volumes of Scripture extracts “containing the chief part of 
“ the early histori¢al books of the Old Testament, the Gospel of 
“ Luke, and the Book of Acts” were issued by the Board; these 
books were recommended by the Commissioners to be read in the 
schools during the hours devoted to combined literary instruction. 
Mr, Carlile, with the sanction of the Board, made a new trans- 
lation of the Ten Commandments for the use of National Schools, 
They were printed as an extract from the Book of Exodus, 
retaining the division into verses as in the Scripture, and were 
thus divided, not into 10, but into 17 parts. ‘This was dono 
in view of -the difference of opinion between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches in respect of the proper division 
of the Commandmenta; 

It would appear that the Scripture extracts, though approved 
by the Roman Cathelic members of the Board, were chiefly used 
in the Protestant schools,t and the contents, therefore, though 
of a neatral character, would naturally, without provoking 
offence, tend to become assimilated rather to the requirements of 
Protestaut than to those of Catholic teachers. The Unitarian 
member of- the Board stated to the House of Lords Committee 
in 1854 that “it was a fondamental principle of the system 
that, so far as it could be accomplished, a religious education 
“ was to form part of it, subject to objections from any par- 
“ ticular class or sect of Christians.”§ To this view, and to the 
policy implicated in it, one, and that a growing, section of 
the Roman Catholic Church, entertained a profound objection, 








* Quoted in Lord Powis’ Commission, vol. i., p. 40. 

t Ibid, p. 40. 

Of. Lord Powis’ Commission, vol. i, p. 71 (evidence of Mr. Colquhoun 
quoted). 

§ Ibid., p. 39. 
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“ prominent place in the school according as the secular or the 
“ Teligious instruction is in While the religious 
« ingtruction card is displayed, religious instruction may be 
“ given. The children may perform suitable practice of piety, 
such as making the sign of the cross; and religious emblems, 
“ such as the figure of the Crucifixion or the statue of our 
“ Blessed Lady may be displayed to view. But outside the time 
“thus definitely assigned to religious instruction, the card 
“ inscribed ‘Secular Instruction’ must be displayed. and while 

it hangs on the wall—ie. for the chief portion of the working 
“hours of the day—even though the school be exclusively 
“ Catholic as regards attendance, all reference to the Catholic 
“ religion, to its practices of piety, or to its emblems of devotion 
« is absolutely forbidden.” 

One result of Lord Powis’ Commission, which issued its report 
in 1870, was to introduce into Irish primary schools some features 
of the system of payment by results, which had been established 
in the English elementary schools by Mr. Lowe’s Revised Code 
of 1861, The details of the negotiations which led to this impor- 
tant change were given by Sir P. Keenan to the Royal Commission 
on Elementary Education in 1887.® The system of payment by 
results was introduced as supplemental to the system of payment 
of teachers by class salaries. The present Irish system is thus 
a hybrid between the English system as it was from 1846 to 1861, 
and the English system as it became after Mr. Lowe’s great 
changes in the latter year. 

The new method of partial payment by results was fully in- 
troduced by the Board in 1872, In 1875 a Loans Act was passed 
to enable managers to provide residences for teachers, and 
an Act authorising boards of guardians to contribute out of rates 
to results fees. In 1879 the Loans Act was amended. A Pen- 
sions Act, in the same year appropriated 1,300,0001, of the surplus 
of the Irish Church Fund for the purpose of providing pensions 
for teachers. In 1888, denominational training colleges were first 
recognised by the Board. In 1885, a Bill for making a compulsory 
school rate did not come to a second reading, 

In 1887 Sir P. Keenan gave tothe Royal Commission on 
Elementary Education (England and Wales) an interesting table 
showing the progress which had been made through the beneficial 
labours of the Irish Board. 








_— Population. No. of Schools. 
a 8 millions. 1300 
1846-7 - - - - on 3637 
56-7 = 6 & 5245 
Wwe-7 = abo 6453 
wer = = ae 7334 
isse-7 = = = = funder 5 8024t 





* Report, vol. iti., Q. 53,199. 
+ Royal Commission on the Eiementary Education Acts (England and Wales), 
vol. iii., Q. 58,137. 
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schemes formulated under the Educational Endowments, Ireland, 
Act of 1885, and the Commissioners have, in some instances, 
representatives on the governing bodies of these schools. 

Most National Schools have become, under the operations Free Schools. 
of the financial sections of the Irish Education Act of 1892, free 
schools, and when the compulsory attendance clauses of the same 
‘Act are fully in operation, it is expected that the number of 
pupils at the schools will be ly augmented. 

Great interest is taken by the local managers in the conduct 
of the schools, and these Managers, of whom there are nearly 
3,000, comprise clergymen and laymen of the Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, Presbyterian, and other Christian denominations, as 
well as some Jews. 

C. T. Repixeron. 

National Education Office, Dublin, 

April 14, 1897, 
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(4) That all salaries falling below the minimum so pre- 
scribed shall be raised to the proper scale by January 
Ist, 1896.* 

(5.) That each teacher shall receive an increment of 100 
francs in his ealary for ench period of four years’ 
service up to the limit of 600 francs in excess of the 
prescribed minimum. Of this increment the State will 
pay in the poorer communes two-thirds, in all others 
one half.t 

[The appointment of teachers is left in the hunds of 
the Communes, the teacher's right of appeal, in case of 
suspension or dismissal, being retained.t] 


V.—REASONS ALLEGED BY ITS SUPPORTERS FOR THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE BILL, AND ITS RECEPTION IN THE 
CHAMBER. 


The introducers of the Bill contended that the present genera- 
tion of Belgian Socialists were the product of the purely secular 
teaching in the elementary schools, and that, in order to change 
the character of public opinion, the State should introduce com- 
pulsory religious education. : 

The opponents of the Bill were in two sections, viz., the (1.) Socialit 
Socialists who favoured the principles of the law of 1879, and the objection. 
moderate Catholic party who were responsible for the law of 
1884, The arguments of the first section were represented in the 

rotest of the Town Council of Brussels (Indépendence Belge, 

fuly 21,1895), in which it is urged that the Bill violates the 

rineiples of the constitution by requiring parents to make a 
Teclarntion of their religious faith, and by recognising an oficial 
religion ; that its provisions will ruin official schools, interfere 
with communal autonomy, and give no real protection to teachers 
against uncertainty of tenure or political intrigue. 

The views of |the more moderate opponents, who were led by G2 Objection 
M. Beernaert, tho;late Prime Minister, were expressed in a speceh of'beModera 
delivered by him_on July 14th. He feared that the Bill gave 
too much power-to the State in determining the character of 
religious instruction, and that in the hands of a Secularist or 
‘Anti-Catholic majority the precedent inight be used, and the 
powers employed for the destruction of all religious teaching in 
schools, Thus, he feared, there might be a constant see-saw in 
Belgian educational policy ; action provoking reaction and lead- 
ing to incessant change, which would entail great suffering 
among many teachers and frequent disturbance in public 





* Loi Organ,, Art. 13 (7 D., 1895). Ibid, Art. 15.7 B). 
: Pibidy Re. 6 (2 ah Aas 
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primary school or from the children’s free time (ie. 
after school hours and the weekly half-holiday). In 
the first case, the work of the primary schools, already 

ing under an overladen curriculum, is seriously 
interfered with; and in the second, the children are 
deprived of what should, rightly enough, be their 
play-time. 

(c.) The lapse of time between the girls’ leaving the primary 
schools and the housewifery classes ard ‘their marriage 
is so long that they must needs forget what they have 
been taught, especially as so many spend the interval 
in factories and mines with very little opportunity of 
putting their lessons into practice. 

(d) In some cases, negligent and idle mothers take advantage 
of their children’s knowledge, and impose upon them, 
young as they are, an undue share of housework. 

M. Rombaut is, therefore, in favour of raising the minimum 
age for both classes and écoles ménageres from 12 and 18 
respectively (as it stands at present) to 14, 

The great objection is that in this way the majority of those brcorgs of 
for whom the schools are intended might escape. older 

Nevertheless, after six years’ experience, M. Rombaut is 
inclined to think that this difficulty may be overcome. 

His reasons are :— 

(a) Many of the schools have had a phenomenal success. 
When parents have been, by experience, convinced 
that their children are learning what is of real utility 
they have been found willing to make the sacrifices 
necessary to obtain that instruction for them. It may, 
therefore, be confidently expected that the demand for 
these schools will increase, provided the teaching be 
efficient. 

(.) In order to make it possible for girls to attend classes 
and schools, the Government is willing to-allow them 
to be held at the times which suit best the occupations 
of the people—in some places, in the evenings, in others 
on Mondays (a general holiday in some districts), and 
in others, on Sundays. 

(c) In full confidence that the work will spread, the Govern- 
ment is prepared to subsidise schools and classes which 
open with very small numbers, even with as few as 
eight scholars, and to recommend that the head teacher 
be paid ata rate independent of the numbers in the 
school. 

(d.) Lastly, the law which forbids the employment in mines, 
of girls under 16, makes it possible to attract into 
these schools a class in most need of instruction, since 
the gils in mining districts have thus two or threo 
years of desultory employment. 

Although the Inspector-General is thus inclined to condemn Advantages o 

the housewifery classes for children attending primary schools, wie 
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The adult class consists of girls of the poorest class, from the 
shoe factories and even the mines. 

There are about 70 on the registers. 

The work is in the hands of a directress with one assistant. 

The girls are divided into groups of about 20. 

Each group for a week works under the directress at cook- 
ing, washing ironing and cleaning, while the other two groups 
take needlework with the assistant. 


*Ecaussines d’ Enghien. 


Ecole ménagére communale, open four days a week from 8.30 
to 12 and 1.30 to 4, 

This school is annexed to a hospice for 30 old men, conducted 
by nuns. Two nuns are attached exclusively to the école 
ménagtre. 

The scholars are admitted at the age of 13. They are chiefly 
the children of the workers in the neighbouring slate quarries. 
They are from 90 to 100 in number, and are divided into two 
sections, each coming four half-days a week. 

Groups of about six work at cooking, ironing, washing, clean- 
ing, and the remainder, about 24, take needlework. The work 
in this school is more than usually practical. The girls take a 
share in mending, cleaning, and washing the clothes of the 
inmates of the hospice. They make the beds, bake the bread, 
and do the marketing of the whole establishment. The course 
lasts two years. About three-fourths of the scholars remain a 
second year. 

A little work is done in the kitchen garden, and the sister in 
charge hopes in time to add dairy work. 


*Houdeng Aimeries, 

Classe ménagére communale, open three days a week after 
school hours for 24 girls from the class supérieure of the primary 
school, 

The attendance at this class is given as a reward to the 
best scholars in the primary school, and is evidently much 
appreciated. 

The teaching is done entirely by the head mistress of the 
primary school, who has declined the help of a femme de 
ménage. 

The girls are divided into groups of six, who work simulta- 
neously at the different branches, 

Less time is given to needlework than in other schools, 
gardening being sometimes taken instead. 


*Morlanwelz. 


Ecole ménagére communale, open five days a week. 
The scholars pass on from the primary school at the age of 
13, There are at present 36 in the first, 20 in the second year, 
T2 
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Courtrai Roulers. 

Classes ménagéres formed on the model of the Antwer 
classes for girls working in silk and linen factories. si 
Wyngene, 

Classe ménagére attached to a lace-making school. 


We have marked with an asterisk the classes and schools we 
consider most characteristic. 
K.S. Brock. 
L, BRackENBURY. 


( 287 ) 


THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF HIGHER PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS, 


“That which the school onght to develop, before all things, in the 
individuals whom it trains, is, as has often been said, the man himself, 
that is to sey, heart, intelligence, conscience. Nothing could be more 
true, but, it must never be forgotten, at the same time, that, if the 
individual is afterwards to be a manual worker, whether in the fields or 
in the workshop, the first and best safeguard that our schools can give, 
for the morality of the man, is to create in every scholar an aptitude for, 
and & liking for, that labour by which he will have to live."—Lz Buaxo. 
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herself with these by other means. It educates the prospective 
working man eo thet he shall know both how to reel avd how 
to execute drawings of the kind generally used in workshops; 
but it does not turn out skilled draughtsmen, suck os aro 
produced in architects’ studios.” 

‘At the same time exceptions may be made for local require- 
ments. Thus M. Brunel says* :— 

“The elasticity of the organisation of higher primary educa- 
tion leaves room for innovations necessitated by local needs. 
Thus, in one of our écoles supériewres for girls in the north, 
we inaugurated a course of industrial drawing intended to 
prepare artists whose talent would enable them to find assured 
employment in the manufacture of textile fabrics.” 

It should be added that there is an important note in the 
official programme of the travaux manuele which requires every 
exercise to be done after a sketch and scale drawing, a point 
which is held of great importance in fixing the educative value 
of all wooclwork training as apart from mere carpenter's 
dexterity. 


E—Tse Scuorarsuip System. 


An essential part of the higher primary school system in Scholarship 
France is the institution of scholarships. These are given both *y*tem. 
by the State, the department, and the commune. 

Up to 1887 the nomination to State scholarships was in the 
hands of the Minister of Public Instruction. In that year 
decentralisation was introduced, “ with excellent reeults,”t and 
the right of nomination was given to the prefect, who is the 
local representative in each place of the central civil adminis- 
trative authority, 

The State gives scholarships of three kinds :— State, 

(a) internat, to cover or partially cover the expenses of ‘epartmen 

pupils in boarding schools. 

(0) familiales, to pay for boarding out the scholar in a private 

family, when his home is at a long distance from the 
school, and the latter has no boarding-house. 





* Anpuaire for 1894, p. 404. : 

+ M. Armagnac, in Fascicule No. 10 of the Muse Pédayogique, says :— 

“ Up to 1887 the work of awarding scholarships was done ut the Central Education 
Office. ‘The scholars were appointed by a ministerial order issued after an inspec- 
tiou of the lists of eandidates drawn up by each department (ie., county) in order of 
merit after a competitive examination, and after consideration of careful memoranda 
‘pon cach candidate's circumstances. Subseqnently the Conseil Supérieur, on the 
suggestion of the Director of Primary Instruction, decided that it would be prefer- 
able to bave a system of decentralisation, which’ would more closely interest the 
local educational authorities in making a good and equitable award of the scholar- 
ships. ‘The appointment of the scholars was then entrusted to the prefect ; it was 
made upon the nomination of the inspector, sanctioned by the council of the depart= 
ment. This system is in force now, and the attempt at decentralisation seems to 
have been favourably received by the public as well as by the authorities who were 
entrusted with carrying it out.” 

O 97480. x 
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the families of very modest means from which our higher 
primary schools are mainly recruited. And we must be careful 
that a parent’s desire to give a good education to a child, and 
to profit by the opportunity offered by the scholarship, shall not 
impose on the whole family sacrifices out of proportion to the 
resources which they possess; and, on the other hand, that no 
parent shall find himself compelled to resign a scholarship fairly 
gained by his child because he would ruin himself in the effort 
to make up the necessary remainder.” 

The national scholarships are tenable for three years, with 
possible extension to a fourth year. 

The examination is the same for all candidates, without 
reference to age: an arrangement which is severely criticised as 
involving an unfair competition between ages so widely differing 
as 12 and 15 years. The Government have twice asked for 
suggestions for a better system from the prefects and from the 
inspectors throughout the country; and the chenge most 
favoured is an arrangement of three divisions of examination 
according to years of age; but opinion is still too divided to 
admit of final decision. 

As a rule, successful candidates are placed in schools in the 
Department where their families reside, if it possesses a higher 
primary school ; but exceptions may be made for special reasons, 
and this is very frequently done for entering schools with 
agricultural sections, which are not yet widely distributed. 

If there are several higher primary schools in one Department, 
the scholars are distributed amongst them upon the advice of 
the inspectors and the departmental (i.e., county) council. 

Until 1891 the first 40 candidates on the list in order of merit 
were given scholarships at one of the three great national 
central higher primary schools (Armentiéres; Vierzon, and 
Voiron), but these are now given upon a special examination. 

Every year, in the month of July, all scholarship holders are Continuance 
examined in the subjects which they have studied during the oF extension of; 
previous year; if successful, the scholarship is continued for * hs"? 
another period of 12 months; if the scholar fails to satis‘y the 
examiners, the scholarship is forfeited. 

Exceptionally clever scholarship-holders under 16 years of Scholarships to 

age may be transferred to secondary schools or colleges, with Sctonds 
continuance of their scholarship, but this does not often occur. 
In 1888, 22 picked scholars from the Paris higher primary 
schools were thus transferred, by way of experiment, to the 
Lycée Charlemagne ; but half were shortly withdrawn by their 
parents, who, as the “ Annuaire” pointedly says, “ se demandaient 
“ ce que feraient leurs fils, une fois bacheliers,” feeling probably 
that they would be financially unable to pursue the career thus 
opened to them.* 





* Several students (other than scholarship-holders) of the higher primary 
schools pass ont into secondary schools every yeat (see Appendix II.) ; but it has 
not yet come to be considered in Franco as at all an essential portion of the 
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A bourse d'internat granted by the State is equal in amount 
to the sum that is charged in the particular school to the paying 
scholars, but it may never exceed 500 francs (about 201.) per 
annum, including ail extras. 

The bourses familiales are of 500 francs; and the bourses 
Gentretien vary from 100 to 400 franca. 

Grants for clothing outfits are also made to necessitous can- 
didates, up to 300 francs (12 guineas) for the first year, and 
100 franes (4 guineas) for subsequent years. 


Scholarship holders may also be given supplementary grants, 
not exceeding 25 francs a year, for fourniture classique, i.., 
stationery, drawing instruments, books, and other school 
requisites. 

The 594 boys and 320 girls to whom scholarships were 
awarded in 1894 were thus distributed :— 

















Girls. Boys. | Schools in which Scholarships wore held. 
1 
283 454 | écoles primaires supérieures proprement dites. 
10 45 | 6coles primaires supérieures professionnelles. 
105 89 | cours complémentaires. 


12 6 | établissements privés. 





Thus the immense majority of scholarships are held in public 
schools, while a few are held in private establishments specially 
designated by the Minister for the purpose, on account of the 
absence of suitable public schools in certain localities. The 
history of this difficult question of allowing scholarships out of 
public funds to be tenable in private schools may be summarised 
as follows*:— 


In the years when the first original credits were made in the 
Department of Public Instruction for scholarship purposes, 
public higher primary schools were not yet numerous, especially 
those for girls; several departments, some large tracts of 
country, possessed none. Even now there are 12 departments 
having ‘none for boys, and 41 having ‘none for girls; though 
every department has now a coure complémentaire for boys, 








functions of a free higher primary school that it should prepare boys for a secon: 

education, or furnish a rung in the “educational Iadder from the gutter to the 
university.” This is more fitly done by scholarships tenable in the lower forms 
of secondary schools. It is maintained that children who bave commenced their 
education in the public clementary schools must enter the secondary school before 
they have completed the elementary school course, which is supposed to be complete 
in itself and to be finished within about six years from ite commencement. In fact, 
the bifureation from primary into secondary must be made, and the neces 4 
seork of secondary commenced, at an earlier age than 12 or 13. Some of the Swiss 
cantons wisely make the close of the child’s 10th year the period at which he enters 
upon the particular course of higher education which he will pursue, if his parents 
are not content with the possibilities of the primary and higher primary system. 


* Vide Government Report on Scholarships in the Musée Pédagogique eeries. 
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In the same year, 1890, the holders of State scholarships were 
distributed as follows :— 





eoles | Ecoles | Cours 




















nationales | primaires | complé- 
Boys. ales) primasres | comolé- | Totals. 
sionnelles,| rieures. | taires. 
Board and Whole : 13 334 23 430 
residence ters: 5 151 9 165 
scholarships [Half - ° -| 11 215 20 246 
a Whole - 2 58 1 56 
Boarding out ¥! 
‘ iree-quarters = 27 5 32 
atolarhipe Hat: =|) = 66 16 ea 
‘100 francs - - 72 10 82 
200 » - - 140 19 159 
Scholarships of) 20)» | ieee i if n3 
400 -| = 48 15 63 
Total number of boys| 91 1,170 124 1,385 
holding scholarshipe. 
Ecoles | Ecoles | Cours 
ia: nationales | primaires | complé- | seat, 














Board and Whole -| = nn? 43 160 
residence 4 Three-quarters =- 64 2 85 
scholarships [Half - = 82 58 40 
5 Whole : _- 50 4 ‘34 
Boarding-out J three-quarters = 19 2 21 
scholariups Hale - -| = ry 6 50 
‘100 francs = - 25 24 49 
. 200 ef eS 6 24 100 
Scholarships of) 599 -| = 33 5 43 
400» : _- 46 6 52 
Total number of gitls|  — 361 198 754 
holding scholarships, 
So Se kaa 
Grand total, boysand girls | 91 1,731 317 2,139 














In addition to these there were of course the scholarships given 
by the departments or counties and by the municipalities, some 
of the latter being most generous. Thus in Paris in 1894, where 
there were some 2,700 boys in the écoles primaires supérieures, 
there were 108 enjoying scholarships or portions of scholarships 
amounting to 1,7001.; and for the two décoles primaires 
supériewres for girls, containing 700 pupils, nearly 2000. was 
allotted. And at the one boarding higher primary school (I’Ecole 
Jean Baptiste Say) there were 46 boys enjoying scholarships or 
portions of scholarships amounting to 1,350/. 
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boys and of the two schools for girls in Paris, and excluding the 
profeasionnelles schools, the average figures are as follows :— 

Only 18 per cent. boys and 23 per cent, girls stay more than 

three years, 

Only 34'per cent. boys and 49 per cent. girls stay more than 

two years ; 

Only 68 per cent. boys and 74 per cent. girls stay more than 

one year. 

These figures show that girls are kept at school longer than 
boys. This is true all over the country; the reason being that, 
considering the social class from which they are drawn, which is 
generally characterised as assez wisé, the great mass of the girl 
scholars do not earn their living on leaving these schools, but 
definitely look forward to marriage and a home of their own, 
whereas practically all the boys are removed as soon as a 
suitably remunerative employment is found for them. 

As regards the expenditure in these higher primary schools, Expenditare on 
there is, of course, considerable variety in the different parts of Per stulens, 
France. 

The city of Paris, which spends nearly 950,000/. a year on 
her public primary schools, devotes 74,120U. of this sum to her 
higher primary schools, and 45,4541. to her écoles professionnelle, 
without counting the expenditure on buildings. 

If we exclude original cost of buildings, and capital value of 
buildings or site, the budget shows that Paris in 1894 spent 
151. 18s. per head in one of her boys’ higher primary schools, 
171. 11s. in another, 18/. 10s. in another, and 201. 188. in a 
fourth. The education provided is the same in each case, the 
variation in cost corresponds very closely to the variation in 
the number of pupils present (the smaller the numbers, the 
greater is of course the average expense). The average of the 
whole was about 181. 

In her finest boys’ higher primary school the expenditure 
comes to 331. per head, but this includes the cost of the pensionnat 
or boarding-house, and the fees charged for the boarding-house 
and for the études surveillées bring down the net cost to the 
town for this one establishment to 14/. per scholar. 

For her two higher primary schools for girls, Paris spends in 
the one case 12/., and in the other 18/. per head. 

These figures* are much higher than in any other town in 
France.t Thus, in St, Etienne, with a population of 133,000, one 
of the largest industrial towns of France, the actual cost per 
head at the boys’ higher primary schools is 6/. 11s. ; at Bordeaux, 
with 252,000 inhabitants, 51. 12s. per scholar; at Lyons, about 
61. ; at Orléans, 41. 168. 





* These calculations include all the “maintenance” and scholarship expenditure, 
without reference to the sources—whether State grant or local rates—from which 
the expenditure is met. | ; : 

+ The principal reason for this higher expenditure is the higher rate of salaries 
payabie in the metropolis. 
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In the earlier days of State recognition, as was shown in the 
foregoing historical sketch, the instruction was almost, entirel 
literary, and one of the careers chiefly adopted by the pupi 
was that of teaching. This has remained a characteristic of the 
girls’ higher primary schools for a much longer period than in 
the boys’ schools. With regard to boys, a very large number, 
almost the majority at one time, went from these schools to 
obtain employment as office clerks; and it was to stop this 
tendency that the creation of special professionnel sections was 
permitted, as was shown above, with the most definite and 
practical results in the direction aimed at. 

Thus, taking the returns of the years 1886, 1887, 1889, and 
1892, we find that the number of boys who entered normal 
colleges or at once embraced the teaching profession decreased 
successively from 12 per cent. of the whole number to 7°5 per 
cent., and 6°30 per cent. and finally to 5°8 per cent. And After careers 
those who entered as clerks in offices were diminished from of the students. 
21:3 per cent. to 21-1 per cent., 20:21 per cent., and finally to 
177 per cent. of the whole. 

On the other hand, in the case of manual occupations, in 
which an increase was so anxiously desired by the Government, 
the numbers have greatly risen, The number of boys who, on 
leaving, entered “technical schools” with a view to specific 
professions in industry or commerce rose from 45 per cent. in 
1886 to 5:8 per cent. of the whole, in 1892. And, still more 
strikingly, the number of those who entered directly into 
industry, whether as regular apprentices or as assistants in their 
parents’ workshops, has risen from 19°0 per cent. in 1886 to 
23 per cent. in 1887, 26 per cent. in 1889, and 27 per cent. in 
1892. 

These figures are at any rate sufficient to show that the 
tendency is increasingly in favour of industrial as against 
clerical occupations.* 

But the diversion of the natural sources of labour recruitment Increase of 
into other and usually more literary channels through the spread industrial 
of education is after all both an educational and an economic “4? 
question, and one which must constantly arise in a more or less 
acute form in any country where what is known as “ an educa- 

“tional ladder from the gutter to the university” is once 

erected. As regards its educational aspect it has, of course, a 

most direct bearing upon the question of the true functions of 

higher primary school system ; the latter being in fact a most 

potent instrument in the hands of far-sighted statesmen, for Need for still 
shaping the thoughts as well as the aptitudes of the cleverer further prac- 
children of the working clesses towards a particular end. And, tel develop- 
as has been shown, French educationalists are making great ™™™ 





* The details given in Appendix If., as to other professions will demonstrate 
sat variety of careers for which the higher primary schools prepare their 
it must be remembered that for each and all of these a ‘“yeneral educa~ 
‘a insisted on for every boy prior to, and also to a certain extent concurrently 
with, the special instruction for any particular career. 
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unparalleled opportunity of forming the ideas, tastes, and 
ambitions of the best part of la jewnesse of the country. It is for 
this reason that the director, or directress, at the head of a higher 
primary school, is free from any fixed duties of class teaching. 
The director is not only concerned with the general educational 
supervision of masters and classes, of programmes and time- 
tables, of order and sanitation, but is also specially entrusted 
with the personal supervision of every scholar, as regards his 
progress in the school, his moral as well as. intellectual growth, 
the “special” direction which his studies shall follow, the rela- 
tion between the pupil and his home life, and above all the 
particular career for which he is to prepare himself at school, 
and even the actual employment and place of employment which 
he enters when leaving the school. And the same is true of the 
directrice of a girls’ school. 

Every higher primary school is, in fact, a bureau de placement ; 
its prestige is as a rule so high, the influence of the director 
upon the scholars so well known, the capacity connoted by a 
given position in the school so definitely to be estimated, and 
the habits of industry and order inculcated in the school so widely 
recognised, that the managers of maisone de commerce and 
masons Cindustrie constantly make direct application to the 
heads of schools when in want of new employés. Thus scholars 
who leave these schools can invariably be placed in the employ- 
ment for which they are best fitted, and in houses where they 
can hope for fair treatment and good prospects.* It is often 
pointed out that the moral as well as the purely pecuniary 
benefit of this iseven more apparent, if possible, in the case 
of girls than of boys, when the many dangers of apprentice- 
ships in unknown workshops is taken into account. 

The institution of the Associutions des Anciens Eléves, which 
exist in connexion with almost every higher primary school, is 
also a powerful instrument tu the same end. But these associa- 
tions deserve a more detailed notice than is possible within the 
limits of this memorandum. They are numerous and powerful 
societies, and afford excellent means for ensuring to their 
members successful careers and satisfactory lives, and for main- 
taining healthy influences over the 12,000 or 15,000 scholars 
who leave the higher primary schools every year to enter upon 
the struggle of life. 


I—Conctusions. 


In conclusion, it may be useful to gather together, from this 
study of the French higher primary system, its chief features of 
usefulness and success, and to note wherein it differs from the 
condition of a somewhat similar grade of public education in 
England. 





* The Comité de Patronage gives great assistance in this important matter. 
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this category, but as in its elementary branches at least it 
demands less expenditure of time than the rest, it must necessarily 
be counted to some considerable extent amongst the openings 
for which the children we have in view will seek preparation. 
(e) There remain also the select and specially brilliant few who 
seek to climb the ladder of knowledge and to enter some day as 
scholars in the higher secondary schools and colleges, and even 
in the universities. But the number in this category will always 
and necessarily be very limited; and the educational provision 
for their needs must not be allowed to swamp that for the far 
greater numbers in other categories.” 

Thus, an education which shall seek to respond to the needs of 
children who leave the public elementary schools, must provide 
both general and professionnel instruction, and must make 
provision for each and all of these varied requirements as far as 
possible in proportion to the demand for each and all of them 
respectively. ‘ 

It is the existence of these varied requirements which has 
gradually, in the past 20 years, called into existence all over the 
country the many varied types of schools that have been created 
by the local authorities, and that have only recently come to be 
classified and organised by the central authority under the name 
of higher primary schools, And while at the outset the variety 
of the needs that the local authorities were setting out to supply 
was little dreamt of, it will be seen that by degrees alterations 
in the demand have brought about alterations in the supply— 
local needs have moulded abstract theories—and from sheer force 
of circumstances that which was originally a literary and 
intellectual conception has at length been forced into lines “ of 
the most practical,” and the idea that one uniform type of 
school and prozramme would suffice has had to give way to 
broader conceptions of a uniformity of general aims which shall 
attain its end by the very variety of its practical applications.® 

In spite of the centralisation of primary education in France 
(whieh, it may be remarked, is nothing like so great as is generally 
represented), it must be understood that the schools now known 
as higher primary schools have not been created in their full 
present development by the fiat of a central authority, nor under 
one uniform scheme or organisation. At various intervals, dating 
back even to the first quarter of the century, suine of the large 
towns of France devoted a portion of their resources to establish- 
ing and maintaining out of municipal funds schools to which 
boys should pass after leaving the elementary school, with a view 
to improving the type of artisans and clerksin the great maisons 
de commerce or maisons de Vindustrie, on which the prosperity 





* Thus the tinal instructions of the Minister of Public Instruction to the Doyen 
of the Inspeetorial Boards in the Circular of February 15, 1! closes with these 
words ;—" C'est A vous qu'appartient le soin de procurer Puni i 
+ gogique que je ne confonds pas avec Iuniformité de réglementation ! 
alyo M. Devinal’s words in the Annuaire de I'Enseignement for 1895, p. 40: “ Lien- 
« seignement doit avoir une grande souplesse, car il lui faut répondre aux besoins 
« @ane clientdle trés varies et ceux qu'il instruit, ou qu'il exerce, seront demain 
+ des artisans, des ouvriers, des comptables, des commergants, des instituteurs, ete.” 
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of the towns mainly depended, But it is only in the last decade 
that these educational needs have received the direct attention 
of the State in any definite and organised fashion, and that the 
schools which ministered to these needs have been supervised 
and classified upon a common basis of ped: ic acience. 

It in, therofore, somewhat surprising to find that as long ago 
as 1883, M. Quizot, one of the greatest of French statesmen, had 
already foreseen the need of State protection for this educational 
provision, and had laid down general plans for its fultilment, 
and even went so far as to render the provision of such higher 
education obligatory by law upon all the larger towns of France. 
He conesived of it as essentially a development of primary 
education, fulfilling totally different ends, and, therefore, using 
totally different means from secondary education, As this 
original conception of its true primary character has been 
maintained in Franco to the present day, and has saved its fate 
from many of the difficulties and mistakes that have beset it in 
England, it may be well to commence a study of the development 
of higher primary instruction in France by quoting the words in 
which it was first recognised by the State as a prime necessity 
of the country and an obligatory duty for the Government. 
M. Guizot, the principal author of the Education Act of 1833, 
which tirst recognised higher primary education, thus wrote of 
it in words which aro still often used, even at the present day, 
to detine this branch of national education -— 

“Nous avons divisé Tinstruction primaire en deux degrés, 
Vinstruction primaire élémentaire et [instruction primaire 
supsrieur, Lo premier degné est comme le ininimum de 
Vinstruetion, Ia limite andessous de laquelle elle ne doit pas 
desconthy, la dette Gtroite de pays envers tous ses enfants. 
Ce premier degné d'instruction est assez étendu. pour faire 
tun homme de qui le recevra, et, en méme temps, assez cireonserit 
pour pouvoir ctr partout réalisé, is. de ce iegré A Cinstrue- 
tion seeondainy, qui se donne soit dans les inst tutions et Pensions 
privee it dans les coll&ges de TEtat. il y a bien loin, et 
pourtant, dans notre systtme aetuel dinstruetion publiqae, il 
wy a rien ent Tan et Tautre. Cette lacume a les plus grands 
ineouvenients Elle condamme ou a ester dan: limites 
etvvites de Tinstruction  clémenitai ever Jnsqaa 
Vinstruetion secondaire, e'est~i-d 
classique et scientifique ex 
gwune partic Uts nambr: 
avantages de Iv farcune. 
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et des ressources nécessaires pour faire donner & ses enfants une 
éducation compléte sans étre pressée de leur en faire tirer un 
profit matériel immédiat, lautre a simplement pour objet 
Waffermir et de compléter les connaissances acquises au moyen 
de l’enseignement primaire. Il est la transition® naturelle, non 
pas entre l’enszignement primaire élémentaire et Venseignement 
secondaire classique, mais bien plutdt entre les études primaires 
ct les études d’applications professionnelles auxquelles il doit 
préparer ses éléves en leur donnant toutes les notions d’ordre 
pratique susceptibles d’étre utilisées dans la majorité des carriéres 
industrielles ou commerciales. La clientéle & laquelle il s’adresse 
ne peut disposer quo d'un temps trés limité, trois ou quatre 
années au maximum ; encore ces délain si courts sont-ils, bier 
souvent, abrégés par lobligation impérieuse od se trouvent beau- 
coup d’éléves de chercher promptement un travail rémunérateur. 
La nécessité de faire vite, de conclure rapidement, s'imy done 
Alenseignement primaire supérieur. Savs négliger Te eulture 
intellectuclle et morale de ses éléves, il doit écarter tout ce qui 
aurait le caractére d’un simple omement et songer surtout ce 
qui peut avoir une utilité directe et pratique. C'est & lui, en un. 
mot, qu’appartient le soin de fournir a la grande armée du 
travail et de l'industrie ses sous-officiers, tandis que, comme |’ 
dit M. Gréard, l'enseignement secondaire spécial a pour mission 
de lui préparer des chefs.” 

The reality of this distinction between modern secondary 
education and the education given in the higher primary schools, 
as well as the urgent need for some continuation of the ele- 
mentary schools, did not fail to make itself felt in practice as the 
years passed. And the true idea of a “ crowning” or completion 
of primary education was gradually grasped and put into 
execution by an increasing number of municipalities ; so that, in 
spite of the unfavourable conditions under which higher primary 
instruction still laboured since 1850, new schools continued to be 
founded in various places (Paris being specially energetic). 

From this date, however, as a natural consequence of increasing 
commerce and industry, improvements in machinery, and altera- 
tions in the conditions of trade, the tendency towards a more 
technical type of higher primary schools became increasingly 
evident. 

This tendency, while it involved somewhat of a departure from 
the original conception of their founder, M. Guizot, -served the 
useful purpose of differentiating this type of education more 








+ It may be noted here that the wond “transition portant. Higher grade 
instruction is often spoken of in England as being ~ intermediary ” between clementary 
education and secondary education. From an intellectual standpoint. and in an 
‘elucational eategory. this is true; but from the point of view of a boy's life, it does 
not necessarily hold. ‘The one does not always lead satisfactorily to the other. 
‘Tre sccondary education requires other foundation work than that of mecessity 
given in an clementary school whore programme provides an education which must 
be completed by the age ot 18. Higher primary education is on the contrary the 
true “transition” between clementary education and the practical applications of 
uc wledge. bith general and special, to particalar a 
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The following are the main points :— 

Article 30. The établissements Censeignement primaire Titles. 
supérieur are called cours complémentaire, if they are 
annexed to an école primaire élémentaire, and are under 
the same director. They are called école primaire supé- 
vieure if they are established in a distinct locality, and 
are under a different director from the école élémentaire. 
The amalgamation of an école primaire supérieure and 
an école élémentaire, so as to bring them into the sane 
scholastic group, may be authorised by the Education 
Department after notice from the local authority. 

The course of studies for the cours complémentaires Course. 
extends over a period of two years at most. They in- 
clude at most, however great the number of pupils may 
be, two divisions, which may be under the control of the 
same master. 

The école primaire supérieure covers a course of at 
least two years of study. If it covers three or more 
years, it is called a full course (école de plein exercice). 

Article 35. The primaire supériewre course comprises a Curriculum. 
réswmé of the work done in the école primaire élémen- 
taire (the subjects being dealt with more deeply) and 
also the following subjects* :— 

‘Applied arithmetic. 

The elements of practichl algebraical and geometrical 

work. 

The rules of ordinary accounts and book-keeping. 

Elementary natural and physical science as applied to 

agriculture, manufacture, and hygiene. 

Geometrical model and ornamental drawing. 

The elements of common law and political economy. 

Elementary French history and literature. 

The principal epochs of general history more especially 

those of modern times. 

Industrial and commercial history. 

Modern lan, 8. 

Working in wood and metal for boys. 

Needlework, cutting out, and dressmaking for girls. 

Article 36. The general divisions of the teaching in the 
écoles primaires supériewres and in the cours complé- 
mentaires are determined by a ministerial decree issued 
according to the recommendations of the conseil 
supérieur. 





* The following important decision upon this section was subsequently officially 
given when the question of the admissibility of a more varied curriculum was 
Taised :—" The enseignement primaire supérieur is not strictly limited within the 
‘bounds of fied and invariable programmes, and the decree of the 15th of January 
« 1881 only fixes a minimum programme and sketches out the subjects for it. 
“ Masters of enseignement primaire supérieur do not, therefore, contravene the 
« powers given them by law when they exceed this e, provided that they 
« Reop its distinctive character, and do not confound ft with enseignement secondaire 
classique or enseignement secondaire spécial.”” 
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AppenDix II. 


AFTER CarEERS OF HigHER Primary STUDENTS. 


Careers of Pupils who left the Ecoles Primaires Supériewres in 
1895, without counting pupils from the Cours Complé- 








mentaires. 
is Boys. | Girls 
Per-centages of the Whole Number. | 
1. Entered ax students in other educational esta-| 4-40 2°78 
dlishments (secondary). 
2a. Entered as student teachers in normal colleges 6-17 13°07 
(primary). 
2b, Entered as teachers or monitors in educational +33 Bld 


establishments, primary und secondary. 
4 Entered an students in special schools preparing 
for citterent protecnions, ex 
Arts et méti 
‘Agriculture ou commerce - 
Beaux-arts ou musique - 
Horlogerie - 
Mécaniciens de Ia flotte ou mousses 
Professionnelles — - 
Diverees 
4a, Entered as clerks in Government offices, central ' 
and local, eg Siig i 
ostes et télégraphes eee 
Poot ot chasabes = 
Contributions, ensegitrement, doaanes 
Ministares * 
Préfectures - = = == 
Diverses 
4b. Entered as employéa in offices + shops, eg 
Commergants z 
Industriels - = : 
Architects et constructeurs - 
Officiers ministériels 
Entered as clerks in banks or finrnc 


























. Entered as workmen or apprentice 16°33, 2°76 
‘workshops. 
. Returned to their families! o follow an industrial | 7-09 1-88 
career. 
. Returned to their familiec o follow a commercial | 5°71 5°79 
career. 
. Returned to their families to follow an agricultural | 8-90 1-78 
career. 
. Returned to their familics to follow domestic - 20°59 
duties, { 
Summary of Principal Carcers. | 
Teaching - - : : : -! 6-50 16-18 
Clerical occupations or in shops - \ 30-90 12°87 
Manual occupations - * . - | ae-s2 6:42. 
Domestic life - = < - - =f oo 20°59 
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Time-TABLES 0) 


Appenpix III. 
F HighER Primary ScHoots, 


Boys. 





Matiores de I'enseinement. 


‘Nombre total d’heures par semaine, 











Mome- + 2 =e 
Langue frangaig = += 
Beriture = = se 
Histoire et instruction civique — - 
Giographio - 5 et 
Langues vivuntes + = = 
Mathematiques + + 
Comptobilité et tenue des livres ~ 
Physique ct chimin . == + 
Histoire naturelle et hygione + 
Agricultureet horticulture = 


Droit usuel, éeonomie politique 
Deswinet modelage - =~ 
‘Pravaux manuels et agricoles —- 
Gymmstique + + 
Co 


‘Henres A répartir suivant les besoins 
du service, 


Totaur- = 
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Appendix IIL—vont, 
Girls. 
Nombre total d’heures par semaine. 
: Sect Section 
Maticres de Venseignoment, | Eascigmement rénéral. | commerciale, | industrielle. 
of 
3 
More» = 3 1 
Langue francais : a 
eriture : a 1 
Hisoirect instruction ci 1 
Géogmphio = = =e 1 
Langues vivantes = 0+ 3 
Mathematiques - a 
Comptabilité ot tenue des livres - L 
Physique tchimio = 1 
Histoire naturelle et hygiene - 1 
Hortieulture- = ‘. 
Droit usuel et 6eonomie politique - 1 
‘Dessin et modelage - z re 
Travaux manuols = + 6 
Gymnastiqu- = 2 
Chant- +e 1 
Toten : 2a 


























By way of comparison with the foregoing, the time-tables of 


the establishments for enseignement secondaii 


ire moderne are 


here given, beginning with the lowest classes :— 
Exsrioxewest Srconpare Moprsye. 
Répartition Hebdomadaire des Diveraes Matidres. 
(Arrdtés des 15 juin 1891 ot 29 juillet 1893,) 


Frongai 


Langue allemande® 


Eom: - 


-aphie 
neh étique 


Histoire naturelle 


Calligraphie 
Dessin = 


Diviston DE GRAMMAIRE. 


Olasse de Sixieme. 


el Pepe ree” 


B] wer rence 





par semaine, 


par semaine. 








* Dans I'dcadémie d’ Alger, la langue arabe peut 6tre enseignée dans toute In série dos 
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Appendix III.—cont. 
Enseignement Secondaire Moderne--cont. 
Classe de Cinguidme. 
Francais a 








- 6h. parcomaine. 
gueallemande - = 4h. a 
Langue snglaise® == | 4h os 
Hise = 2s PRR M 
Géographie = = = Th = 
Arithmétique 2S, Qn 
Histoire naturelle = = S12 
Calligraphie - = - 1h. es 
Dessia = eS = 
25 b. par semaine, 
Classe de Quatridme. 
Frangais - 4h. 1/2 par semaine. 
Langue, sllomande ou “tangas 
ranelsise as 4h. if 
ues allemande ou anglaise, 

Tang lienne, eapagnole ou russe bet = 
Histoire - i 4 haa = 
Morale pratique - - 1b. = 

Géographie - - + 1b parsemaine. 
Mathémstiqaes- > - 3h os 
Calligrapbic = = sh = 
Dessin - oS 3h = 

h. par semaine. 





Division SuréxrevRe. 
Classe de Troisidme. 


Francais 4h. 12 par semaine. 
Langues et littératures alle- 
mandes on anglaise 
Langues et littératures alle- 
mandes ou anglaises, ita- 








liennes, espagnoles ou russes 3 bh = 

Histoire - - - hig — 

Géographie - - - ih. a 

Mathematiques: =|] ghia 

Physique et chime + - 3h = 

Desin - = >! = 

23 h. 12 par semaine. 
vb ey ti i i ee 
=o regime re adopte notamment, pour gy 





iproquement. 

‘stablissomenta 

on i Hsins Pestetenement wodarne comprecneat pluslew divisaar = dPMei he So eat 
rt. 


42a repartition dow heures attributes aux autres Inngues vivantessern fat par Aéison 
apéciale, ‘Doeoins des établiseements.. 
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Appendix II.—cont. 


Enseignement Secondaire Moderne—cont. 
Classe de Seconde. 


Frangais - 4h, 1,2 par semaine. 
Langues et littératures alle- 
mandes ou angiaises- = - Sb. - 


Langues et littératures alle. 
mandes ou anglaises, ita- 
liennes, espagnoles ou russes 





Histoire - A = 

ographie =~ =e = 

Mat ématiques- = = 

Physiqueetchimie = — - = 

Desin = = = zs 
par semaine. 


Classe de Premibra (Lettres). 
Frangais - = + 4h. 1/2 par semaine. 
Philosophie - 6h. pss 
Principes du droit et économie 


litiqae = Oh _ 
Histoire = hago 
Histoire de la civilisation et 
it 
éographie géné ae & . 1/2 par semaine, 
Sciences naturelles = > 1h 1h 


Langues et littératures alle- 

mandes ou anglaises (facul- 

tatives) 1h 2 
Langues ot littératures alle- 

mandes on anglaises, ita- 

liennes, espagnoles ou ruses 





(facultatives) - 1h - 
Comptabilité (facultative) = 1h. = 
Dessin (faculiaif) = = Ihe = 

24h. 1/2 par semaine. 


Classe de Premidre (Sciences). 





Mathématiques - - - 6h. _ pargemaine. 
Physique et chimie — - 4h 
Histoire naturelle = - = - 1h 2 
Philosophio 3h. — 
Prineipes du droit et économie 

politige - - - 2h = 
Histoire - 2 Spb 
Géographie générale - 1b 12 = 
Desin.- > + 8h = 
Comptabilité ome = 
Langues et littératures alle- 

raandes ou anglaises (facul- 

: tatives 1h. - 


Langues ot litiératuree alle- 
mandes ou anglaises, ita 
liennes, espagnoles ou russes 
(facultative) = = sh = 


26h. par semaine. 
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AprEnpix IV.—THE Position oF DENOMINATIONAL 
ScHoots IN FRANCE. 


It may not be generally recognised in England that Catholic 
schools are still zealously maintaining their struggle for existence 
in France. This fact has always been most marked in the case 
of girls’ schools for the well-to-do classes; but a great effort 
against extinction is still being-made with considerable success 
by the elementary schools also. Thus in the year 1895 there 
were 5} million children altogether in infants’ schools, primary 
schools, and higher primary schools and classes throughout 
France. Or this 5} million, 24 per cent. were in private schools. 
And this figure is an increasing one ; for out of the total number 
of children in all elementary schools in 1889-92, 161 per cent. 
of the boys and 29°9 per cent. of the girls were in private schools, 
or 22-9 per cent, in all. And the same figures for 1892-93 were 
164 boys and 841 girls, or 233 in all. In infants’ schools the 
proportion is still greater—35'5 per cent. in 1891, and 36-7 per 
cent. in 1892 being in private schools. 

‘And of these private schools, by far the greater number are 
congrégamistes, 1.¢., kept by religious orders; and the proportion 
of these also is gradually increasing. Thus in every 100 
children who are in private schools the following were in 
congréganistes schools :— 








= Boys. Girls, Total. 

Per Cent. | Per Cent. Per Cent. 

1g91- < . 88-2 88°6 | 88-4 
1892 : : 83:3 | 89-2 | 889 





It is interesting to note that the increase of private primary 
schools has been continuous, as is shown by the following 
statistics of the children in primary and higher primary 
schools -— 




















Public | Diminution | Private | Tnereuse 

= Schools. | Pe Cent. | Schools. | per Cent. 
= 1 
1887 - a - | 4,505,109 = 1,091,810 as 
1B - - =| 4,492,844 0° 1,123,616 +39 
igs | = - | 4,446,851 =10 | 1176550 | + 4-7 
1890+ - =| 4,405,543 - 1,196,021 +17 
1891 =| 4,384,905 - 1,208,978 +11 
1992 | : -| 481182 1 x: 1,275,287 | +55 

1 








‘And this in spite of the fact that the total child population 
of France (aged 6-13 years) had diminished during the same 
period by 14 per cent. 





* Corspare the fact that the child population of London increases by nearly 
10,000, of 1:3 per cent., annually, and of England and Wales by about 53,000, 
or “3 per cent. per annum. 
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The following table shows the statistics, as affecting the 
Twelfth Realschule only, for the year ending Easter 1897 :— 

















From 
Gymnasien a 
From other Higher | Etom 
Schools aete 
sel, Elementary |; S089 Schools and | Total. 
(including the Pris 
Schoole. Preparatory Tuiti 
Schools attached | *¥iton- 
to them). 
Summer half-year rey 89 | 86 316 
1896. | 
Winter half-year | 


184 104 na . 859 
1896-97. | 





In the Seventh Realschule the Director, Dr. Michaelis, told 
me that the majority of the boys come from the elementary 
schools. The following figures, which he gave me, are for the 
past year :— 





‘From public elementary schools - ees Me 288 
From Gymnasien and other higher schools, including the 113 
preparatory schools attached to them. 


From private schools or private tuition - i z | 31 





At the First Realschule (the schools are numbered in point 
of date of foundation) the Director was prevented from seeing 
me through illness, but one of the masters kindly gave me a 
good deal of information. He told me that the boys who 
entered the school from the public elementary schools on the 
completion of their twelfth year of age were the cleverest boys 
they got. He added, however, that the school was so full that 
pupils could not always be admitted into Quarta in accordance 
with the original plan. In consequence of this, many parents, 
who could afford to do so, withdrew their children from the 
elementary school at 10 and entered them in the lowest. class of 
the Realschule in order to secure @ place. This bore somewhat 
heavily on the poorer parents. He himself liked the boys to 
come at 12 and not at 10, and therefore deplored this practical 
difficulty in the way of admitting boys at the later age. But 
I did not hear complaints of the same hardship at any other of 
the schools. 

At the Ninth Realschule the Director, Dr. Rosenow, kindly 
gave me the figures for the winter half year 1896-97. They 
are as follows — 








Boys from public elementary schools - = - = é 

From Gymnasien and other higher schools, including the 106 
prepartory <chools attached to them. 

From private schools and private tuition oa ig 
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varying occupations as those of higher artisans, engineers in a 
small way of business, actors, and musicians employed in 
orchestras. 

The following table is taken from the recently issued report 
of the Twelfth Realschule, and has reference to the same half- 
year as the statistics given above, as well as to the half-year 
immediately preceding :— 














= T] s]E /é 
34 | gee + Bipot etal le 
#E [eac] El eg a) 
= S@ jo ¥l ef | e | 2 | SE | ez | Ey 
Px eH Fy 
HEA) 22 | 2 | G8) | a5 | 28 
Es [ee] a |g | ae | be | Ea 
a [mf] | 2] aw] wo | # | w 
Winter battyenr, oer -| 4 | os | as | o | as | aa | a | 





It is interesting to compare these tables with the corresponding 
statistics for the Friedric! ;- Werderache Oberrealschule in Berlin, 
kindly given to me by Dr. Ulbrich. 








= Per Cent. of 
whole. 

‘Shopkeepers and manufacturers - : 3 ‘ 70° 

Higher grades of public service = - s 3 a 26 
Lower grades of public service and clerks =~ = ‘ 12°8 
Kistler und Techniker - = : = < 28 
Independent means ~ - aa ae : - 

Workmen —- : - am Z = * B4 
Farmers - - 5 a Ea ae : 14 





The Oberrealschulen naturally provide for the needs of a 
somewhat wealthier class than do the Realschulen. But a great 
many boys go on from the Realschulen to take advantage of the 
additional three years of teaching provided by the Oberreal- 
schulen. The whole system is carefully articulated, and provides 
a ladder of public education from the elementary school to the 
Technical Institute. No less than 24°8 per cent. of the boys now 
in the Friedrichs-Werdersche Oberrealschule have been at one 
time in the Realschulen. 

‘The popularity of the Realschulen is enhanced by their 
cheapness. The school fee is only 41. year Since last Easter, 
Loys from outside the municipal boundary of Berlin are required 
to pay 6l. 108. per annum. The municipality of Berlin provides 
free places in the Realschulen 1o the extent of 10 per cent. 
of the whole. These free places are assigned in consideration 
of the need and deserts of the parents and not by competitive 
examination. To gain a free place the boy must have completed 
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overstrain at a critical age. This, however, is a point on which 
it is impossible to express a confident opinion. Some observers 
think that the tendency in most German secondary schools is to 
overtax the boys. Others retort that in many English secondary 
schools the boys are not made to work hard enough. Perhaps 
the truth lies between these two extremes. 

Every lesson lasts 50 minutes. The hours of work on Tuesdays 
and Fridays are longer than on other days. 

The boys have each to spend about 8s. 6d. a year on books, 
or about 4/, 10s, during a course of six years’ work in the school, 
School fees are paid quarterly in advance. 

The procedure in case a boy fails to attend school is as 
follows: the class-master reports the matter the same day to 
the head master. The parents are required to report the cause 
on the second day of a boy’s absence. If they fail to do s0, the 
head master sends them an unpaid letter, which the parents are 
bound to take in. If the latter still fail to give a satisfactory 
explanation, the boy is dismissed. But there is no difficulty in 
securing regular attendance. Only rare cases of irregularity or 
truancy occur. 

T have placed together in the appendix to this memorandum 
a statistical survey of the Berlin Realschulen, an account of their 
finances, tables showing the present occupations of former 
scholars and the occupations of their parents, and a translation 
(made by Mr. Twentyman) of the detailed curriculum of one of 
the schools, 

Miowart E. Sapcer. 
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| The following TaBLE shows the Nusper of Casses, of TeacuErs, and of Lessons arranged for each of the REALSCHULES 


| 


during the Year 1897-8, and the Number of ScHoags in the different Schools in the Winter Half-year, 1893-6, 


Statistical Survey of the Berlin Realschulen. 
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The scale of salaries paid to the directors and other members 
of the teaching staff are as follows* :— 

Directors (Headmasters) - Salaries begin at 3301, rising to 
8451. after 7 years’ and to 3601. 
after 14 years’ service. Each 
headmaster has a house provided 
for him, or an additional allow- 
ance of 451. per annum. 

Upper teachers (Ober- Salaries begin at 1601, rising by 

Iehrer) (all university increments of 15]. at triennial 

luates who have intervals to 2851. after 15 years’ 

en trained for teach- service, and thence by similar in- 
ing). crements at quadrennial intervals 
to 2801. after 27 years’ service. 

A quarter of the staff are also 

qualified for a special additional 

allowance (Funktionszulage) of 

45l.a year. Thus one Oberlehrer 

receives 3101, five receive 2951., 

four 2801. two 2351., eight 2201., 

fifteen 2051. forty-three 190, 

thirty-seven 1751, and thirty- 

eight 1601. 

In co ence of the law passed in the summer of 1897 for increasing 
the snlariet of mombore of tho Ghil Service, the Dieccrs aad eppee 
teachers (Oberlehrer) of the Berlin Realschulen will in future receive 
from the municipality an annual increment of 301. each. 

Ordinary teachers (Lehrer) Only two teachers of this grade are 
(teachers trained at @ now employed in the Berlin Real- 
normalischool, but either schulen. They are in receipt of 
not having been edu- salaries of 1771. or 1571., with a 
cated ata university or special allowance of 27. The 


not having completed salaries represent a considerable 
their university course). __length of service. 
Technical teachers - Twenty-four teachers of this class 


are employed. Their annual 
salaries range from 1151. to 1751. 

It should be added that a few of the teachers in the Real- 
schulen receive extra remuneration for work done in the evening 
continuation schools. These payments, of course, do not appear 
in the estimates for the Realschulen, and are of small account, 
amounting only to a sum of about 820/., which is divided among 
23 teachers. 

Those teachers who are definitely appointed as members of 
the staff are qualified, after satisfactory service of 10 years and 
upwards, for a pension calculated at the rate of one-sixtieth of 
their full salary multiplied by the number of their years of 
service. If a teacher dies during his term of service, his widow 
is entitled to a small compassionate allowance. 





* Spesial-Etat, No.11, 1897-8, pp.3 and 4, and Cp. “Statistisches Jahrbuch 
der Hoheren Schulen,” 1896-7, 1 Abteilung, pp. 16 and 84, 


O 97480. DD 
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extreme north of Berlin, I was informed by the headmaster 
that, though the actual number of boys from outside will pro- 
bably not diminish in consequence of the future increase in 
the charge, the change will press rather hardly on the poorer 
parents who live in the neighbouring suburbs and desire to take 
advantage of the excellent education provided by these schools. 
Some of these poorer families, he thought, would not be able 
to afford the higher fee, but he expected that parents possessing 
larger means would send boys in increasing numbers from the 
outlying districts on the north of the city. There seems to be 
no likelihood of the municipal authorities of the outside com- 
munities giving scholarships to enable clever boys from poor 
families to attend the Berlin Realschulen. Local patriotism 
makes them prefer to keep such boys in their own schools. 
The headmaster of the 12th Realschule (nearly one-fifth of 
whose scholars come from outside the city boundaries) told me 
that several parents had expressed to him their wish to remove 
their residence to a point within the municipal limits in order 
that their sons may be qualified for admission to the schools 
at the lower fee. But, though the change may produce hard 
cases, I heard no one question the justice of the amended scale. 
The Realschulen, as will be seen from the figures given below, 
are far from being self-supporting, and it is thought to be only 
reasonable that those who do not contribute towards the rates 
should be required to pay more than ratepayers for educational 
privileges which the city funds help to provide. The whole 
question may be settled on another basis by the extension of 
the municipal boundaries, a subject which has been under cone 
sideration for some time.* 

The following tablet shows the place of residence of the 


parents of the scholars attending the Berlin Realschulen from 
1892-95 :— 














| Scholars coming from 
Year. Berlin. | Provines of | ™p840m °F | German | orsign 
Braodenburg| ecjain, | Empire, 
excluding’ | province ef | excluding 
| Berlin. /Brandenburg.| a 
1892-93 - - | 3,151 | 394 62 32 19 
1898-94 - - 3,629 425 24 1B 16 
1894-95 - - 8,921 533 22 6 bbe 
i 








* Cp. Mr. Pollard’s “Study in Municipal Government: the Corporation of 
Berlin,” p. 6. 

+ Verwaltungs-Bericht des Magistrats 2a Berlin, No. 4. Bericht der StBdtischen 
Schul-Deputation. 1892-98 ; 1893-94; 1894-95. These particulars are not given 
in reports before 1892-98, 


pDd2 


‘Their previous 
place of 
education, 


‘The position of 
‘their parents. 


412 Present Occupations of former Scholars of the Berlin 
Realschulen. 


V.—Tue Scuorars. 


The great majority of the scholars enter the Berlin Real- 
schulen from the primary schools. A few come from private 
schools or private tuition. A large minority come from other 
public secondary schools in the city or from the preparatory 
schools attached to them. 

The extent to which the Realschulen are fulfilling their pur- 
pose of enabling the cleverer pupils from primary schools to 
carry forward their education to a higher point is shown by the 
following tables :— 





Number of Scholars entering Realschulen from 








Other Secondary 
Year. Si Schools, including: 
ment : Preparator 
Sheol” | Private Schools. ‘Suhools > 
attached to 
Gymnasium, &c. 
1894-95 - - - 2,627 ‘557 1,299 
1895-96 - - - 2,914 604 1,356 
1es-97- szor | 623 1,881 
i 





The report of the Schul-deputation of the city of Berlin for 
the year 1894-95 contains some interesting particulars as to 
the trades and professions of the parents of the scholars in the 
Realachulen. They are classified as follows :— 











sitic Number of 
Tosition of Parents. pitas 
1, Higher officials -  - 65 
2, Officials of lower rank - - 1,176 
3, Kanstler und Techniker* = - 381 
4, Farmers : - - 65 
5. Manufacturers and independent 336 
‘workmen. 
6. Tradesmen. * - 1,466 
7. Employées of various kinds, 942 
porters, servants, &c. 
8. Independent moans - =~ 198 
9. Unknown =~ . 4 





It will be observed that the schools have proved specially 
useful to the families of the lower grades of the Civil Service 
(of course a much wider category in Prussia than in England), 
as well os to those of tradesmen and employés. 





* This head (Kinstler und Techniker) is interpreted widely and includes painters, 
engineers, &c. 
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The following tables, compiled from the returns published in 
the schoul-reports for Easter 1896, shows in somewhat greater 
detail (1) the future occupation of the boys who obtained the 
leaving certificate in the Realschulen L.-1X. during the year 
1895-56, and (2) the occupations of their parents. No leaving 
examination was held in schools XXII. during the year in 
question, as at that time their organisation was still incomplete. 
The top class in the 10th school was not formed until Michaelmas 
1895, 


Forore Occupations of Puptts leaving with the “ Lzavina 














CERTIFICATE.” 
Realechule I-IX. 
_ I | | OL] Iv. | Vv. | VE | VIL} VII) Ix. | Total, 
| 
Going toan Overresischule-| 1] 9 | 3|—| 6] 6] 6] 6] a] os 
gg to an Taduatrat At | — | — | ~ | ~ 1}-|-|-].2 
Architect = = al-|-]-|]-]a]-|a]-].« 
Anny offer - —|—-|]-|-|1a]-]-]-J]-] 2 
Baker -  -  - aJ/—|-|-|-|]-|]-|]-|]-]| 3 
Bookwlee - = -| 2f—|/—]/—]=—}—]-]-]-] 2 
Buildingtrates «== =| — | 2] —]—|—]} 2)—-]—-|-] + 
‘Butcher - - ape) =<) =) = = =1=—[ = 1 
Carpenter = = aj—|-|-]-|-]-]-]-| + 
Clerks ta public o private| 10] 8 | #| 2] 4] s/a| 1] as] oo 
Cinebek- 2} 6} 6/—|a|2|s}/—-|al]a 
Rogineers = + -| | 2] 1] 4] 8} eo] a] s|—| = 
electrical = =| 1 | — | = -/-|]-|]-]-] 2 
»  tiaring- J-|}-]-]-]2}/-]-]-] 4] 4 
Formers >= s/—|a}—]}a}—|—-|]2]-] « 
Forest keoper- = -|—]|—]—|—/—]—}—-]2}—] a 
facet, oo vel me ee Pita fie (= fee Sol elle Tl a 
Bapseawgs 2 sole eal il hee | StS g 
Militaryservice = -|—/|]—/—|—|—|]a]/—-]—|-]| 2 
RailwayoMcll == -|—}]—}]—|—|—|—]-]—] a] 2 
euptr 2 oe fH af =P) ale apa fad 2 
Surveyor = = —}—-|=/=-{|—] 8] s}—] 4] 47 
take - - =| Sf} 1]—| 2) es] 4} al}alal a 
tmdsmn - - -|U{w] 4] 6) 2] 6] s]w] 6] o 
Unertain - - «| #}—]/-] #}/-]—-]|-]-]=-] 6 
Total - - -| 51 | S| 28 | a5 | 29 | 80 | 29 | a | a0 | on 
i 
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Ocoupations of Parents of Boys leaving the REALSCHULE 
with the “ LEAVING CERTIFICATE.” 


Realechulen I-IX. 

































































_ x. | a. | aot. | ay. |v. | ve | ver] vier] ax. [ota 
Hizber Civil Servies - EF ey en dd bea ae ae (a oS Ue) 
Proosics - = = -| 3] 6] | 2] 3/2] 2] 3) —| 
Engincore and contractors -| 2 | —| 1|—| a|—|-—|a1]—]| 7 
Mavotctuws = - «| 6) 1] 1/2] a] 2] a]a] 2] 
owe Gir Serve ant} 9 a] 2|—| 1] 3| a] s| a} a 
Farmers (ind other agricul-| 8 | 1] —|—|—|—|—|—| = 
sem tr 
Publicans and restaurant | 2] —|—| 1] a1] 1|]—| 3] a 
Treepers. 

- - =a fas}o} 7] 7] a0 | 16 | a6 | a4 | 109 
PolleeFore - =» -| 1/—{—[| 1] 2|2]a]—|e2] 
Post Otice Service « —|=|=/=]a]afalapesl s 
‘Tram and Railway Service -| — | 2] a] 12 /—]| 2} a] 1] a] on 
Doorkeepers and Otter se-| 1] 1] a)—}—| 5|/-]1}]—] © 
‘ants, 

Iniepesdent mens -| 6] 8] a9] 2) «|—|—] a] 2] a 
tains fel = fala pal=] afapa) s 
tot. = -| 0 | 96] w | as | 20 | 38 sz | 30 | 20 
| 
Realschule I. 
‘Length of Time 
; Occupation chosen by the 
Father's Occupation. sn | Tae hes 
Y 
Behool| ost 
Years. | Years. 
Qredeman = - == S| 4 | 1 | Tradesman. 
Bookelier - - -| 6 | 1 | Bookseller. 
Masterbaker = > 1h | Uncertain. 
Manufacturer = = 2 | Tradesman. 
Office attendant - = - = -| 6 | 3 | Clerk. 
Gek - = = 1 | ‘Tradesman, 
Sa er - = =| 6h | 1 | Butcher. 
Master bootmaker - = -| 4 | 1 | Elementary schoolmaster. 
Master bootmaker = - = -| 4 | 1 | Uncertain: 
Hairdresser = - == = =| 4 | 1 | Tradesman. 
‘Tredemon - - -| 7 | 1 
Independent means - | -| 64 | 14 | Baker and confectioner. 
Publean- = > =| 4 | 1 | Architect, 
Tadesmn == = | 6 | i 
Trtemen = - -| 4 | 2 
Trdeman = - 0; | | 
Music teacher ~ - 7 2 
‘Tradesman - =| 5 1 
Independent mens = - -| 6f | 2 
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Length of Time 
Father’s Occupation, thes aie by the 
Ist 
Class. 
Years. 
Restaurant-keeper Civil Service. 
Independent means Post Office clerk. 
‘Tenant farmer - Farmer. 
‘Tradesman - Uncertain. 


Tradesman - 

Piano manufacturer 
‘Tradesman 

Veter m 
inary surgoo 
‘Dradeeman =~ 
Tradesman 
Manufscturer 
Inspector I 
alice sergeant - 
Farmer . 


Independent means 
Factory owner - 
Mannfacturer ~ 
"Tradesman 
‘Master baker 
Hendmaster —- 
Master bootmaker 
Engineer - 
Farmer - 
‘Manufacturer 
‘Tradesman 
Clerk = - 
Contractor 
Gun-maker 
‘Tradesman 











sgsegeepegsonnseanasonearensey 


ee 


- 























Realechule II, 

Independent means =~ 1 1 | ‘Tradesman, 
Teacher - - - 5h | 1 | Bank clerk. 
Master tailor - - 5 14 | Post Office clerk. 

ndent means == 64 | 1. | Teacher. 
‘Teacher - - - -| 8 4 Bank clerk, 
Hospital attendan - -| 5 | 1 j Tradesman. 
Forest keeper = - -| 4 1° | To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
Masterpotter = = =| 2 1 | Building trade. 
Law courts clerk = - -| 54 | 1p | Law Court clerk. 
House owner - - -| 5 14 | Post Office clerk. 
Book-keeper —- - oe ot 14 | ‘Tradesman. 
Technical draughtsman - - 14 | Engineer. 
‘Tradesman - - - 5 1 Toan Oberrealschule.” 
Tradesman - - -| 5 1 | ‘Tradesman. 
Gilder - : - -| 4 1 | To an “ Oherrealsebule.” 
‘Municipal serrice - -| 9 | 2 | Toan“Oberrealschule” 
Library clerk - - -| 5 14 ‘| Bank clerk. 
Clergyman = - == =| BE | 1 | Toan “Oberrealschule” 
‘Tradesman : -| 1 1 | Tradesman, 
Independent means - -| 6 1 | Toan “Oberrealschule,” 
Sculptor - - - =| 5 | 14 | Bealptor. 
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Length of Time 
, Occupation chosen by the 
Father's Occupation. In the Pupil. 
Ast 
Class. 
‘Years. 
Railway official - - - 14 | Post Office clerk. 
Book-keeper - - - 1 To an “ Oberrealschule.”” 
Clerk - - - - 2 Bank clerk. 
‘Tradesman - - - 1 To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
‘Master painter - - - 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Master ier - - - 1 
‘Tradesman - - - 1 
Machine manufactarer - 7 re 
Master saddler - - . 1 
Teacher - = a 2 1 
Railway clerk = - = = 1 
Independent means =~ - a | Municipal Service. 
‘Tradesman . . 14 | Bank clerk. 
Realschule III. 
‘Tradesman - - - 1 finer. 
Manufactorer - - - ui Bank clerk. 
‘Tradesman - : - 1b | Clerk in military service. 
Livery stable keeper - a 1 | ‘Tradesman. 
Bootmaker - - - 1 Bank clerk. 
Master mason - : - 1 Bank clerk. 
‘Tradesman . - = 1 Clerk. 
‘Engineer - - - * 1 ‘To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
Bootmaker : - - 1 ‘Bank clerk. 
Independent means - - 14 | Tradesman. 
Independent means + - 1. | To an“ Oberrealechule.” 
County court judge = . 14 | Farmer. 
Railway guard - - - 1 | Civil Service. 
Printer - - : - 1 ‘To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
‘Tradesman - - : 1 Bank clerk. 
Butler - - - : 1 Civil Service. 
Head clerk - - - 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Civil Service - - 2" 14 | Tradesman. 
Realschule IV. 
Independent means - -| 6 uy 
‘Tradesman - - - 7 2 
‘Tradesman - - -| 7 nh 
Engine driver - . -| 4 1 
Manufacturer - - -| 6 iy 
‘Tradesman - - 5 1 
‘Teacher - = 4 ie 
‘Tradesman - - 5 1 
‘Watchman . - -| 4 yy 
Goods agent - - -| 3 1 
Independent means - =} 3} 1 | Engineer. 
Tradesman: - * * 53 1 Uncertain. 
Teacher - = 7 -| 7£ | 24 | Bogineer. 
Restaurant keeper - -| 8 1 | Tradesman, 
Tradesman - “ - 3] 1 ‘Tradesman. 
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Realschule V. 
Length of Time 
Father's Occupation. reine! Inthe aa Nati by the 
Ist 

School] (iit, 

Years. | Years. 
Money order postman - = =| 38 1 | Bank clerk. 
‘Tradesman - = - == | ae | 11 | To an “Oberrealschale.”” 
Engineer - ‘ 3 -| 5) 1 | To an “Oberrealschule.” 
‘Tradesman - - - 6 1 Civil Service. 
Mastermason - - -| 6 1 | Engineer. 
Bailit - = = =| 5§ | 1 | Toan“Oberrealschole.” 
Retireil lieutenant. - . 3 1 Bank clerk. 
Upper teacher (Oberlehrer) -| 3 1 | ‘To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
Book-keeper - = - =| 7 1 | Teacher. 
Independent means - -| 6 1 | Tradesman, 
Tamer - = - =  -| 4$ | 1 | Civil Serviee. 
Polieme wt] 1 | Post Office clerk. 
Independent means =~ 2 | Engineer. 
Independent means | 1 | Marine engineer. 
Policemn  - - -| 6 1 | Teacher. 
Independent menns = - = =| 1 | Officer. 
Florist - - : - 5 1 Marine engineer 
Masterboker = = = 1 | Givil Service. 
Engineer- 9 - - -| 4 1 | To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
Eogineer- = - -| 4 1h | Farmer. 
Restaurant-keeper = «== | 5 1” | Engineer. 
Factory owner = = =| 7 2 | Tradesman, 
Hendmiaster of elementary school | 4 14 | To an  Oberrealschale.” 

Realschule VI. 

Restaurant keeper = - = -| 5 2 | Engineer. 
Manicipal Service - © -| 5$ | 14 | To an “Oberrealschule.” 
‘Tradesman - - “| 4 1 | Engineer. 
Trdeman = = | 1 | Mngineer. 
Givilservant - = =] 5 1 | Civil Service. 
Messenger = - 89 - = =| 5 1 | Tradesman, 
‘Tradesman - - - 2 1 Civil Service. 
Bailiff - = = =| 5 | 1 | Surveyor. 
‘Tradesman - - : 5 1 Architect. 
Tradesman = - = =~ =| 54 | 1 | Land surveyor. 
Master bootmaker == =| 4 1 | To an * Oberrealschule.” 
Jomer - - - -| 5 14 | Gunsmith (7). 
Valet - = = -| 4 1 | Givil servant, 
Joiner - - - =| 4 1 | Surveyor. 
Ghemist- = - = =| dg | | Tradenman, 
‘Tradesman = =e] 2 | To an industrial art school. 
Trademan = == =| 5k | 1_| Civil servant, 
Master mason - - =| 2 1 | Building trade. 
Printer - - ~ -| 4 1 | Bank clerk. 
Messenger = = =| 4 1 | Bank clerk. 
Ruilwayofficial - =~ | a | 14 | Civil Service. 
Policeman = =e] 1 | Teacher. 
Municipal servant == =] 4 14 | Engineer. 
‘Municipal office attendant =| 6. 1° | Post Office clerk. 
‘Thoatre attendant > =| 4 1 | Manicipal Service. 
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Length of Time 
A Occupation chosen by the 
‘Father’s Occupation. Tn the | 120 pe by 
Ist 
School Gift, 
Years. | Years. 
Jomer - - - -| 5 1}, | To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
Master butcher - => =| 6 1 | To an “ Oberrealschale.”” 
Police sergeant : 5 1 | Military service. 
Glove-maker ees fe 1 | Teacher. 
Publisher ees | 1 | Tradesman, 
‘Tradesman - if 3 14 | Engineer. 
Elementary school teacher =| 1 | Teacher. 
Bootmaker =| 4 1 | To an“ Oberrealschule.” 
Post Office clerk- 9 = ==] 4 1 | Teacher. 
Cashier = = dS 1 | Civil Service. 
Teacher of gymaastice — =| 14 | ‘Tradesman. 
Clerk (Municipal Service) =| 6 1 | Military service. 
Brewery owner - -| 6 1h | Engineer. 
Railway official - = = =| 4 1 | Tradesmen. 
Realschule VII. 
GivilService - - - 4 1 | Civil Service. 
Givil Service Z 3 1 | To an“ Oberrealschule.” 
Coachman = = 4b AR | Gavi Service. 
Civilservant = = = 4 1h | Civil Service. 
Joiner - > = 2 4 1 | Banker. 
Lamplighter = = 4 1 | To.an “Oberrealschule.” 
Manager of afactory - 9 - 1 1 
‘Tradesman - - - 4 1 
GwilService - - + 8 H 
Accountant - - - 4 1 
Book-keeper - - ee st 
Civil servant - - - 4 ij 
‘Tradesman - - - 4 1 
Master painter = 9 = 4 14 | Civil Service. 
Telegraph clerk - == = =~ 44-—s1_| Givil Service. 
Master tailor = = = 4 1 | Map maker. 
‘Tradesman = Sk 1} | ‘Tradesman. 
Policeman = - - 4% if | Tradesman. 
Foreman of masons - - 4) if | Civil Service. 
Fireman - - - 4) Af | Civil Service. 
Master turner - = See | 1 | Engineer. 
Civil Service : 4 1 | Teacher. 
Master baker = 9-5 1 | To an “ Oberreslschale.” 
‘Tradesman = > 4 1, | Teacher. 
Cattle dealer - - - 4 yb han 
Railway oficial - > = 3 | Gn Bee. 
Post Office van conductor = - 4 1. | Givil Service. 
(Unknéwn) - 4 14 | To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
Headmaster of elementary school 8 1° | Banker. 
Realschule VIII. 
Publican- = + =| 4 1 | ‘Tradesman. 
jer = - = 4 1 ‘Tradesman. 
way clerk = = =] 4 1 | Toan*Oberr -hule.” 
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Length of Time 
Father's Occupation. x ae Ceeuptionchoven by the 
In the . » 
School.| ott, 
Years. | Yoars. 
Police clerk - - : 5 1 To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
Master baker = - - : 4 1 
Mason - - - = 4 1 
Bootmaker : . - 4 1 
Overseer in factory - - 4 1 
Master Tocksmith” - - 1 
Goldsmith - - - 4 1 
Elementary school teacher -| 5 14 | Teacher. 
‘Tradesman - - - 4 1 To an “ Oberrealschule.” 
Door-keeper - - - 4 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Independent means -| 48 1. | Engineer. 
‘Tramway inspector = -| 5 14 | ‘Tradesman. 
‘Tradesman - 7 =| 4 14 | ‘Tradesman. 
Teather-dresser - = =| 4 | 1 | Tradesman. 
Post Office van Goartnctor - 5 1h | Tradesman. 
Joiner - - - 4 1 ‘Tradesman. 
‘Watchmaker = - = -| 4 1 | Engineer. 
Restanrant-keeper - - 2 1 To an “ Oberrealechule.” 
Whip mauufacturer —- -| 5 14 | Forest-keeper. 
‘Tradesman - - - 5 1 To an“ ‘Oberreslechale’ ” 
Landed proprietor S. -| 5 1 | Farmer. 
Tradesman . -| 5 1 | Engineer. 
‘Master locksmith - - 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Musician - - ‘a 14 | Tradesman. 
Publican - : - - 5 1 ‘Tradesman, 
Teacher - + 3 - 1 | Engineer. 
‘Tradesman - - - 2 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Inspector - - hs 1 | Clerk. 
Engineer - - - =| 5h 2 | Engineer. 
Realschule IX. 

Brewer = ~ - - 8 1 Tradesman. 
‘Tradesman : ie. - at 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Instrument maker - - 1 Civil Service (Insurance 

Office). 
‘Tramway conductor - -| 3 1 | Tradeaman. 
Mason - - - 8 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Tramway conductor = -| 3 1 | ‘Tradesman. 
Joiner“ - - - - 8 1 Civil Service. 
Hatter - - - 1 To an “ Oberrealschule. 
Post Office van conductor - 3 1 Post Office clerk. 
‘Tanner - - -| 4 1} | Post Office clerk. 
Master boo otmaker - - 4 1 Post Office clerk. 
Publican - - - - 4 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Clerk = - - - 4 1 Marine engincer. 
‘Tradesman - - 3h 14 | Railway clerk. 
Engine-fitter - -| 4 1 | Teacher. 
Post Office official - - 4 1 Post Office clerk. 
Upper telegraph clerk = - - 2 1 Civil Service. 
Cigar manufacturer = -| 4 1 | Tradesman, 
Independent means - -| a 1 | Civil Service. 
Independent means - - 4 1 Bank clerk. 
‘Tradesman - - 4 1 ‘Tradesman. 
Master bootmaker - - 4 1 Post Office cleric. 
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(xiii.) Admission to one year's voluntary service in the army 
or navy. 
(xiv.) Admission to training as poymaster in the army. 

(xv.) Admission to the “surveyor’s examination,” after 
proof of one year's satisfactory attendance at a 
recognised intermediate technical school. 

(xvi) Admission to the etudy of mine-surveying on the same 
conditions as in (xv.). 

(xvii.) Admission to lower clerkships in the Inland Revenue 
office (indirect taxation) if holding the leaving 
certificate of an intermediate technical school with 
two years’ course, 

The Realschule admits its pupils to the following callings and 

professions :-— 

Tradesman. 

Commercial pursuits, 

Industrial pursuite. 

Farming. 

Horticulture (professional training at the Royal Institute). 

Chemist (after examination in Latin). 

Bank clerk. 

Lower clerkships in the Civil Service. 

“The following offices are specifically mentioned :— 

Provincial Governments (central office). 

Local administration. 

Courts of Justice. 

Inland Revenue (indirect taxation). 

Civil administration of mines, 


i railways. 
% iN ironworks, 
‘ 3 saltworks. 
Land surveyor. 


Mine surveyor. 

Paymaster in the Army. 

Intermediate technical schools. 

Trade schools. 

Industrial art worker. 

Manufacturer, 

Drawing master in higher schools. 

Musician. « ss 

Acist, ” } Professional training at the High School. 


(ii) The Oberrealechule. 


The Oberrealschule admits its pupils to all the above callings 
sand professions and in addition :— 
Clerkships in the following Government offices :— 
Admiralty. 
Dockyard Administration. 
Inland Revenue (Land and House Tax), 
Survey Department. 
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Post Office (Higher Appointments). 

Telegraph Service (Higher Appointments). 

» » (Inspectors). 

Engineering :— 
Civil. 
Constructive. 
Machine, 
Mining. 

Shipbuilding. 

Forestry (professional training at the “School of Forestry”). 

Those professions for which preparation is given at the 
Technical High Schools. 

Veterinary Surgeon (subsequent examination in Latin). 

» » in the Army (subsequent examination in 

Latin). 

Teacher in Higher Schools. 

The right to study Mathematics. 

Natural Science at the University. 


» » 


(ii) The Real-Gymnasium. 


The Real-Gymnasium admits to all the foregoing callings and 
professions, and in addition :— 

Higher Military and Naval Service. 

To the University for the study of Modern Languages. 


(iv.) The Gymnasium. 


The Gymnasium, in addition to the above, admits its pupils— 
To the University for the study of — i 
Philosophy. 


History. 
Classical Philology. 
La 


We 
Theology. 
Economie Science. 
Medicine. 
To the Medical Surgical Academy at Berlin. 


Nore—A pupil, on the completion of his course at an Ober- 
realschule, can obtain the privileges attaching (a) to a Real- 
yymnasium, if he passes a further examination in Latin ata 
Real-gymnasium ; and (b) to a Gymnasium, if he passes a further 
examination in Latin and Greek. Similarly pupil, on com- 
pleting his course at a Real-gymnasium, can obtain the privileges 
attaching to a Gymnasium by passing a further examination in 
Latin and Greek at a Gymnasium. Cp. “ Statistisches Jahrbuch 
der Héheren Sehulen,” iI. Abteilung. 1896-97. pp. 1086, seg. 

MES. 
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The grades of secondary schools, now recognised by the 
Central Educational "Authority in Prussia, are as follows It 
will be noticed that the seven years’ course of the Progymnasien 
and of the Realprogymnasien has been reduced to six, and that 
the Realschulen, which formerly had a seven years’ course, and 
the héhere Biirgerschulen with a six years’ course, have been 
assimilated under one category. 

I. Classical Schools :— 

(i) Gymnasium (nine years’ course). 
(i) Progymnasium (six years’ course). 
IL Modern Schools. 
(a.) With Latin :— 
(i.) Realgymnasium (nine years’ course). 
(ii) Realprogymnasium (six years’ course). 
(b) Without Latin -— 
(i.) Oberrealschule (nine years’ course), 
(ii) Realschule (six years’ course). 

The following is the curriculum (Lebrplan) of the Oberreal- 
schule as given in the current regulations for Prussian higher 
schools.* ‘The classes are. numbered from the top, sexta being 
the lowest of the nine. The table shows the number of hours 
given weekly to each subject in each class, and in the whole 
school :— 


























Total 
Number 
Number ofthe Cla aes 
Subject. mm 
the School, 
PT a Og AE SA ER exclusive 
ju[ur | rua, uta] 11, «| eee 
Religion - =~ =] 9 | 2] o[ a] af | efele » 
Motherctonsus,  inelud-y| 4 |g | | 
i gfimration off olsey 4) s] a] 9) s]ala ory 
French - - -| 6| 6] | 6] o| 6| a]a « 
English = - -|—]|—[—] s] a] a] aa 2 
History and gooemphy -| 2 | 2 Hf] 2] 3 iu) a]s|s s 
Arithmetic and mathe] 5} 6] 6| 6| 5] 5) o/s] 5 ” 
mantles. 
Naturtbitory - -| 2] 2] 2] 2[ a2) s}—]-|-| aw 
Popes - =. =e] —] —] —|/—] a] a] ss] s 1B 
Chemistry andusinersooy] —|—]—]—]—] 2] s}afal| on 
wring - - -| 2) 2] 2 | = (=| )s1= « 
Freehand drawing =-| —| 2] 2) 2] 2] 2] ge] 2a 1“ 
Total of hours in} 35 | 25 | 28 | 30 | 30 | 99 | 30 |50 | 90 | 958 
‘ach class, | 




















* Lehrplane und Lehraufgaben far die hoheren Schulen, p. 7. 
FF2 
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The following table, abridged from the Statistieches Jahrbuch 
der Hoheren Schulen, 1896-7,° shows the present relative 
positions of the various types of higher schools in Prussia :— 















































‘Namber of Scholars 
Mambee 
‘Year. of 
In the 
Schools. | In the Upper} 
School. | Preparatory 
spartment. 
A.—Gymnasien. 
Summer balf-year,1892 0 - = 372 77,243 9,826 
Winter =, 1892-8 = = 278 74,951 9,485 
Summer , 1898 = 274 77,266 9147 
Winter =, «(1898-4 = 74 75,266 9418 
Summer 3, 18094 - = 274 77,300 9,011 
Winter =, 1894-5 = 274 75,238 9,181 
B—Progymnasien. 
Summer half year, 1892 - - 44 4,285 390 
Winter =, = 1892-3 - 4 45155 450 
Summer 5, 1898 - - 44 4,180 307 
Winter =, «= «8084 -- 44 4,027 259 
Summer ;, 1894 - = 44 4A74 298 
Winter =) 1894-5 - 4 4372 298 
‘Summer half year, 1892 2 4 89 eso. | 4002 
Winter =, = 1892-8 - i 88 24,781 4,081 
Summer jy, ‘1898 >= « 87 25,258 4.443 
Winter, 1898-# =- 87 24,499 3,903, 
Summer 5, 1894 > 86 25,918 3,808 
Winter =, «184-5 - 86 24,608 3,812 
D.—BReal; ien. 

Summer half year, 1692 - - 83 8,409 1,540 
Winter =, «= 1802-8 = 84 8,169 1,508 
Summer 1893 : : 79 7,768 1,208 
Winter =, (1898-4 : 79 7449 1318 
Summer 40-0 75 7/238 1,096 
‘Winter 1804-5 > = "4 6,750 1,070 














© Iaipsig. Teubner (IL Abteilung, p. 10372), 
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‘Number of Scholars 

| Nomber 

Year. of 
In the 
Schools. | In the Upper| 

Se ootP"*| Preparatory 
‘Department. 

E.—Oberrealschulen. 
Sammer half year, 1892 - . 13 5.647 885 
Winter," 1892 - - 12 5.516 908 
Summer 5, 1893 - - 20 8.912 1,140 
Winter =, «1898-4 = : 20 8,664 1,162 
Summer 5, 1894 - - 39 9,715 1,841 
Winter =, «= 1894-5 = - 24 10,156 1,644 

F.—Bealschulen.* 
‘Summer half year, 1899 - - 55 19,334 3,880 
Winter =, «=| -1892-8- - 55 19,281 3,806, 
Summer}, 1898 - : 68 18,567 3814 
Winter =, «1898-4 - - 64 18,344 3,782 
Summer 5, 1894 - - 68 19,478 3,701 
Winter =, «1894-5 - 67 18,994 3,406 











A later table in the Statistisches Jubrbucht for 1896-7 gives 
the figures for the whole of Germany. The summary shows the 
following number of higher school in the years 1894 and 
1895 — 








a 1894. | 1895. 

Gymnsien- = se 434 436 
sien 86 He 
Realgymnasien - 29 - = = 180 199 
Oberrealschulen = = = = 33 35 
Realschulen eee m 183 
Hohere Birgersehulen - > 2 r 





It will be noticed that, while the Gymnasien and Pro- 
gymnasien are slowly increasing, and the Oberrealschulen, 
together with the Realschulen, somewhat more rapidly so, the 
Realgyronasien are stationary, or even going backwards. 





* ‘The Prussian hohere Birgerechulen, with a six years’ course, have borne sinoe 
1891 the name of Realschulen. The last-named Bow includes the les the Hea: 
fehulen, which formerly had s veren, year’ coarse, and 
"hers are 5 Isige rrussia any schools bearing the inter name” 

P. 1037! 
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naturally interested in modern subjects. But the Realgymnasien 
complain a little about the increasing competition of the purely 
modern schools. The fact is that German secondary education, 
like our own, is in a transitional stage. This is a time of 
experiment. We cannot yet pronounce a final verdict on the 
educational results of many of the new undertakings. Various 
schemes are in the air for the remodelling of the curriculum of the 
higher schools of Prussia, and for the combination of various types 
of school in one carefully planned institution with a common 
foundation in the lower forms and branches spreading out in 
different directions in the higher stages. Experiments are already 
being made to test the possibility of such an arrangement. But 
in the meantime it is impossible to visit these modern schools 
without feeling a strong sense of their public utility snd educa- 
tional promise. 

The following table shows the separate branches of instruction 
in the school, and the number of hours assigned to each :— 
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The article. Declension of substantives with the article. Per- 
sonal pronouns. Indicative of verbs. 

3. Arithmetic.—Mental arithmetic, the first four rules with 
numbers between 1 and 1,000; in writing with numbers not 
Hanited in size, addition, subtraction, multiplication. 

‘riting—German and Latin characters in letters, words, 
and sentences. Figures. 


Class IIT. 


1. Religious Instruction Selected stories of the Old and New 
‘Testaments. (Hymns, texts, and prayers.) 

2. German.—Practice in reading, dividing words into syllables 
and letters, and copying. 

8. Arithmetic—Oral and written practice with numbers, one 
to 100, 


4, Writing. —No special times. Connected with the instruction 
in German, 


It is intended by the Municipal Council of Charlottenburg to 
establish a scholarship of the value of 201. to be’ held by a pupil 
-of the Oberrealschule at a university or technical school in Ger- 
many or abroad. It is to be given in the first instanze for one 
year, but may be continued for two further years. 


v. 


In the appendix to this paper will be found a number of iables 
which may prove of interest to those studying this grade of 
secondary schools, 

I desire in conclusion to express my sincere thanks to my 
friends, Dr. Gropp and Professor Dr. Emil Hausknecht, for the 
aid which they were so good as to render to me in my inquiries, 
and for their kindness in looking through the proofs of this and 
the preceding articles. 

MicuazL E. SapLer. 
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APPENDIX II.—Religious Denominations of the Parents 
(School Year 1896-97). 


— 





Oberrealschule, Yorschule, 





Cathotios. 
Jews. 
| Diesidents. 





‘At the beginning of the summer | 463) 9| 15 
term, 1896. 


= 
“ 
a 
| 





At the beginning of the winter) 508) 10| 15 
term, 1896-97. | 





On February Ist, 1897 - =| Sot to} 15 | 1) 245 





Appenprx ILL—Place of Residence of the Pupils (School 











Year 1896-97). 
| Oberrealschule. Yorsehnle. 
male | beads? 
gp| = 2 &| = 
— 62/28 é 2/2) 8 
g| 2 & 3a 
& E | 8 
Be| 2 |e |88|2| 5 
e |elele jeje 
; j 
At the beginning of the summer term, 387 | 90 | a6] 10 | 3 
1896. 
At the beginning of the winter term, 424) 99 | 11 a39| 16 | 5 
1896-07. | 
On February ist, 1897 - ~| 420] 99 | IL | 239 | 16 5 











AppenvIx IV.—Finance. 


Through the kindness of Dr. Gropp, I am able to give a 
summary of the litare on the Oberrealschule and other 
schools in Charlottenburg. I have drawn up the following tables 
from the Stadthaushalte-Etat von Charlottenburg das 
Rechnunggjahr, 1897-98, and the Erliuterungs-Bericht zum 
Stadthaushalts-Etat von Charlottenburg for the same year. 

(i) The first table is a summary of the total educational 
receipts and expenditure of the municipality for the three years 
1895-96, 1896-97, and 1897-98. 
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Receipts. 
‘Receipts (in Marks). 
1895-96. 1896-97. 1897-98. 
Realgymnasium, from school fees - | 49,886 50,810 63,486 
Oberrealschule,from-school fees =| 52,530 51,800 56,860 
Reform school (in course of erection)- | = — — 25,000 
Intermediate girls’ school (in course of | 29,207 28,418 333,293 
erection). 
Borger-Madschenschule (in course of | 17,514 19,158 17,260 
erection). 
Elementary schools, from school fees| 72,750 80,305 95,905 
of outside scholars, and State grant. 
Technical classes and continuation 8,809 13,880 14,780 
‘schools, from class fees. 
Various eo an 2,529 2,280 2,680 
235,226 | 246,505 | 298,703 
(say) | £11,661 £12,378 £14,939 











‘The receipts are (1) from school fecs in the higher schools, (2) in the case 
of the elementary schools, from the State contribution, under laws of 
June 14, 1888, and March 31, 1889, of 4,2501., and fees from outside chil- 
dren,® and (3) from scholars’ fees and contributions from trade guilds, &o., 
in the case of technical classes and continuation schools. 





Expenditure. 





Expenditare (in Marks). 




















1w95-96, | 1896-97. | 1897-98. 
Realgymnasium - - =| 108,208 110,120 115,520 
Oberrealsehule - - - - 92,748 96,862 104,813 
Erection of reform school - - — — 30,000 
Intermediate girls’ school - - 44,859 51,118 58,94 
Barger-Midschenschule : - 37,787 85,745 36,120 
Elementary schools - - -| 764,582 860,887 | 1,203,318 
‘Schools for defective children - - 12,387 14,350 16,550 
Technical classes and continuation 23,439 30,071 39,857 
schools. 
People’s library - - “fo — 15,000 
Pensions - - =| 23,974 31,489 41,420 
Other expenditure - - =| 11,883 1761 13,309 
Add special outlay during year - | 3,865 264 1,050 
| 1,118,766 | 1,245,563 | 1.670,e08 
(say) | 255,988 | 262,228 | £83,544 














* ‘The elementary schools are free to the children of families resident in Char- 
lottenburg. Children from outside pay 1/. 10s. 0 year. ‘The revenue expected from 
this soures in 1897-98 amounte to $042, ‘The Bale grants in aid are paid in reapect 
of the elementary schools, ; 
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(ii) The second table, which follows, gives the receipts and 
-expenditure in the case of the Charlottenburg Oberrealschule. 
Estimated receipts 1897-98 (in marks), compared with actual 
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receipts 1896-97 -— 
School Fees. 1897-98. 1896-97. 
18 scholars at100 marke Cin clas HL, and) To Morks. ao Marke. 
1 
aan, scholars at 80 marke (in ‘clavees Ila. VL. > (55,880, 51,640 
260 scholars at 72 marke (in Vorschule) = 
Less 80 free places at 80 marks - : 
Extra fees for manual instruction > 160 
(marks) | so60 | 51,800 
(say) 22/818 22;590 





Estimated expenditure 1897-98 
actual expenditure 1896-97 :— 


(in marks) compared with 





1897-98. © 


Excess of 1897-98 

















on 1896-97. 
In Marks. In Marks, 
Salaries (established teachers) = - == 90,224 5810 
Assistant teachers and substitutes - = - 5,900 ‘400 
Roman Catholic religiou teaching - = 240 = 
Jervish religious teaching - 200 50 
Management of teac! re brary (pala toan 100 - 
oberehrer). 
ment of pupils? lit 100 = 
Addition to salary of pt Barn collection of 300 _ 
school fees. 
Addition to school-keeper for cleaning =~ 300 - 
Apparatus and Equipment. 
Teacher’ library = = = = 750 150 
Pole oy = 5 ee 250 Ea 
Prizes 4 2 os 150 ea 
“Maps, globes, and so le 200 50 
Natural history nd dng : : 200 _ 
Physical collection - = - =~ 500 300 
‘Chemical » he S i 400 250 
Drawing appliances, &, = = 200 ae 
‘Singing and writing instructi Sf 200 = 
School books for poor scholars = - = 150 = 
Other expenditure, including furniture, repairs, 4449 = 
cleaning gymnasium, and heating. 
Total - - (marks) 104,813 7,951 
(say) 25,240 £397 











(iii) The third table, which follows, shows (in marks) the 
salaries of the teachers in the Oberrealschule for 1897-98. It 
should be noted that the municipality of Charlottenburg liberally 
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pays more than the statutory minimum, and that the teachers 
have a claim to pensions. If a teacher dies leaving a widow 
and orphans, the latter have a claim to a yearly sum representing 
the pension which would have been received by the deceased. 





























_ terre, | PSeinest. 
‘In Marks. 
Director (including allowance for house) ‘500 
Oberlehrer (1) - : - 150 
» @ - 2 = 300 
> @ 5 fF ee = 
a we Se SRS = 
OG et ee eS = 
» @ = -  s 900 
we De Ce = 
> @® - 3 = 
oan () ae - 150 
” qo) - - - 300 
» qu) - - - 15 
» qiz) : - - 73 
> a3: >t = 
” 4) rm * — 
» G8) ss 3,960 
‘Drawing teacher - 4 _ 
Preparatory school teachers a - - - 
” » @ - - - 
: > @ > f| = 
. bs @ - -! 200 
: > 8 : = 
: > & : 300 
School Keeper we (le ee Ae 
Total - - (marks) 5,810 
(say) £290 
(iv.) The following summary may be of interest :— 
1897-98 Estimate. 
Popils—Oberrealschule - - - 340 
Vorschule 2 2 260 +800 
Staff of teachers—1 Director - - - 
15 Oberlehrer = 
Lartmaster  - - (7% 


6 preparatory school teachers 


Total cost, 104,818 marks + 800 pupils = 131 marks (61. 118.) 
per scholar. 

This is for “ maintenance ” expenditure only. 

(v.) The following table shows the totals of the municipal 


receipts and expenditure (a) on all purposes; (b) on education 
alone for the town of Charlottenburg in the years 1895-96 and 
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1896-97, and the corresponding estimates for the current 
financial year 1897-98 :— 





Yue 





1895-96. 1896-97, 1897-98. 





A—Rxouers. 
(a) Total Municipal Receipts. 





£261,551 £289,375 £835,580 





(@.) Of this, from school fees, State grants for elementary education, and 
Toeal contributions. 





211,661 219,827 £14,989 





B—Exrenprruas. 
(a.) Total Municipal Expenditare, 





2246,190 2289,375 £385,530 





(6) Of this, on education, 








255,933 262,378 288,544 








vi. Original outlay on the educational equipment of the 
Oberrealschule at Charlottenburg. 

(CE. Bericht aber das ‘Schuljatr, 1890-91, erstattet von dem 

Rektor, Dr. Gropp. Charlottenburg. Druck von C. J. 


Neubelt, Wilmersdorfer Strasse 32.) 

£ 
(a.) Teachers’ library —- - - 150 
(b) Pupils’ library - - 25 
> Apparatus for teaching physics > 200 
(d) i acngre for chemistry - 150 
(e) Models, &. for natural history teaching 75 
(f-) Maps, &e. for geographical teaching - 25 
(g.) Drawing appliances = 25 

(A) Requirements foe Tetons i in singing and 
writ - 1b 
(i.) Sundries te - e - 80 
(k.) Furniture (for three rooms only) - 185 
880 


‘The apparatus in the covered gymnasium cost about 2001, 

To the above sum of 880/. there should be added for the 
furnishing of the remainder of the class-rooms, 9001. 

The cost of the school buildings (irrespective of the value of 
the site) was about 24,5000. 
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APPENDIX V.—Instruction in Gymnastics, Singing, and 
Manual Travning. 


Number of boys excused on the ground of # medical 

certificate during 1896-27 :— 
(1.) Altogether, 11 in summer, 15 in winter. 
(2.) From certain exercises, 5 in summer, 2 in winter. 

In summer, in favourable weather, games were played every 
Saturday afternoon on an open space near Westend. Out of 438 
boys, 820 boys took part in them. Swimming was practised 
in’ the Kochsee by 176 boys from tho school and seven from the 
i Boye (i classes IV. to I.) were formed into a choir and 
practised three- and four-part songs and anthems. 

‘At Easter, 1895, a class was opened by the drawing-master for 
manual training in cardboard work, and at Easter, 1896, for 
wood carving. The number of boys attending was about 20 in 
each subject. 


MES. 
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9. The indispensable Appliances. 
For a complete organisation of the instruction it is necessary- 
to have :— 
QA oe of each book used in the sehool. 


(2) & 

(3) A een map of the province (county). 
(4) » » ~~ Germany. 

() » Palestine. 


(6.) Some pictures for the object lessons. 

(7.) Lettexs of the alphabet, on wood or cardboard, capable of’ 
being seen at some distance, for use in the first 
instruction in reading. 

(8.) A violin. 

(9.) A ruler and pair of compasses. 

(10.) A counting machine. 

In Protestant schools in addition :— 

(11.) A Bible. 

(12.) A copy of the hymn book used in the parish. 

In schools with several classes these spltecs are to be 

suitably supplemented. 


10. Registers and Lists. 


The schoolmaster has to keep an account of the school 
progress, a list of pupils, an account of the teaching (a record 
of the instruction given) and a list of absences. He must. 
also keep the time-table and the distribution of home work in 
the schoolroom. 


11. School Books and Note Books. 


The following are included in the equipment of the pupil of 
an elementary school with one or two teachers :— 

(a.) Books :-— 

(1.) Reading book. 

(2.) Note book for arithmetic. 

(3.) Song book. As well as the books for religious 
instruction. 

(b.) A slate, with pencil, sponge, ruler, and compasses. 

(¢.) Note books :— 

(1.) Rough note book. 

(2.) Copy book. 

(3.) Note book for spelling and essays. 

(4) (In the higher divisions) A drawing book. 

In elementary schools with several classes the pupils may be 
expected to provide themselves with small text books for the 
instruction in“ Realien,”* as well with the various parts of a 
graduated reader and an “atlas, They have also to keep separate 
note books for each branch of the instruction. 


* The “ Realien” include history, geography, object lessons and natural science. 
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12. The Divisions of the Elementary School. 


‘The elementary school, even the one-class school, is divided 
into three divisions, corresponding to the age and different 
degrees of development of the children. Where a school has 
four classes, two belong to the middle division, if six, cach 
division has two. 


13, The Branches of Instruction. 


The branches of instruction in the elementary school are 
‘religious knowledge, the German language (speaking, reading, 
and writing), arithmetic and elementary geometry, drawing, 
history, geography, Nature knowledge, with gymnastics .for the 
boys and needlework for girls. 

In the one-class school the hours apportioned to the different 
branches in the various divisions is as follows :— 











Tower | Middle . Upper 
Division, | Division. , Division. 
!Religios knowledge clos Ss 
Religions ee ae 
German : - - : pte 10 8 
Arithmetic = - - = 
pes : = : } 4 4 5 
Dewng = se 1 2 
wMeaiee” 2 02S If ‘ “ 
inging 2 < = . 1 2 2 
<Gymnastles = Dt 
or - a 2 
Needlework —- = af 





In a school with several classes :— 











Lower Middle“ Upper 
Division, | Division. | Division. 
Religious knowledge 4 fo Dg 
igious knowledge - = - 
German ae tee ae n 8 8 
Arithmetic - = = = 4 4 4 
Geometry = = = = = pay 2 
Dawng - - = = = 2 2 
“Realien” = = = a 6 6 (8) 
Singing - oe ee 1 2 2 
Gymnastics -  - = = 
or 2 Lae a 
Needlework -  - - = 
Tol = = = 22 28 | 30 (82) 








In the half-day school, and in the school with two teachers 
and three classes, this plan is altered according to the needs of 
the case, 
© 97480. HH 
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The Continuation Schools (Fortbildungsschulen) in Saxony. . 


Synopsis or ConTENTs. 


Definition and Number of Continuation Schools. 

‘Their History—derived from Sunday Schools. 

‘The abolition and restoration of compulsory attendance. 
The Organisation. 

Legal regulations concerning attendance. 

Need of compulsion and arguments in its favour. 

‘The support derived from the social conditions of Saxony. 
Governing bod: 
Buildings use 
Number of children. 

‘Number and character of teachers engaged. 

‘Time of instruction—difference betwoen town and country. 

‘The connexion between the schools and the trades of the pupils. 
Finance—feos, salaries of teachers, expense of schools. 

The Instruction. 

Compnleory subjects and optional. 

Religious instruction. 

‘The syllabus in Saxony. 








Instraction -— 

(a.) On the Locality. 

(.) On the Rights and Duties of a Citizen. 
Drawi 
‘The Discipline. 

Extent of the authority of the school over its pupils, 
Continuation Schools ss a centro for social life. 
Resulte of the system : Its effect on commercial progress. 
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T an, deesribingy tere are Loand w be some boars in the week 
van te beat spared, and tt 
be, must otviousiy be gui 
akilled in the partivlar industry ereereL In mam 
comtres, Teenteat.on of pupils, according to the chief naee 
in safficien? nnmbere ty form a class is casy, and arrangements 
for their attendance at veparate tines no less <0, where there is 
an alnndant supply of large schoo's and teachers. In Leipzig, 
for inetanes, separate: classes are formed for locksmiths, car- 
waters, baker, spinners, clerks, workers in iron, and gardeners. 
Koh of cd into two sections, according to 
the: yenr of entra to the school; and each section attends 
tw different day, w that no work-room is enpletely emptied 
at any one 
Leipzig ngnin affords an admirable example of the method in 
which the employers’ interest is won to the work and their 
viewn consulted, At the beginning of each half-year a meeting 
4 und cployers of pupils is held, and four of the 
Intter cli are chosen as representatives. ‘These sit on the 
wnitter aga tort of assessors. At the mouthly con- 
14 they hear the programme of work, and give their advice 
it; they also have an opportunity of learning what pro- 
gress individual employés are making, of consulting as to the 
time for classes, &c. Thus a fit time for instruction is secured 
without great inconvenience, while the employers, finding every 
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lst Year—Kaster to Whitsuntide. 


(a.) Kinds of timber used in carpentering; the parts of a 
tree-trunk. A short description of a tree (yearly rings, 
the bark, &c.). 

(&) The physical and technical qualities of timber (its external 
form, specific weight, hardness, texture, smell and 
colour, &c.), illustrated by timber used in Germany. 


Whitsuntide to the Summer Holidays. 


(c.) The various kinds of flaws in timber: how distinguished. 
(a) The insects injurious to timber. 


Summer Holidays to Michaelmas, 


(@) Description of the most important kinds of timber used 
for carpentering purposes (the larch, cypress, cedar, 
&c.). With the description of each its price was given ; 
the countries, mountains, &., chiefly noted for its 
growth, and the most important towns which employed 
it in manufacture, were mentioned. 

(f) The instruments employed to bind together parts of the 
timber (clamps, nails, &c.) and their prices. 

(g.) The materials useful for beautifying the surface of timber 
(oil, cement, &.), and their prices. 


Michaelmas to Christmas. 


(h.) The principal tools and machines employed in wood-work, 
how long they should last, and their price; the strength 
necessary for working them; the space they occupy, 
&e. 

This lesson was accompanied by a visit to the Exhibition of 

Industrial Appliances and Products (Gewerbe ausstellung.) 


Christmas to Easter. 


(i.) Erection of a work-room for five men. (Space required, 
ventilation, lighting, division of the tools, machines, 


&e. 

(by A fee polite from the history of the growth of the trade. 
The system of apprenticeship and of guilds. The move- 
ment for the freedom of the workers. The ost 
important regulations from the laws as they exist at 
present on the position of the workman. 


2nd Year. 


For this year no detailed programme ia given: “It was devoted,” 
says the syllabus, “ to the more special points concerning the trade ; 
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Further information will be found in the following works :— 
Oskar Pache—Handbuch der deutschen Fortbildungsschul- 
wesens. Vol. I, 1896; Vol. IL, not yet 
published, (Herrosé, Wittenberg.) 
” » Die soitgeminne Gestaltung der deutschen 


Fortbild ule. (Herrosé, 1890.) 

» » Deutsche ‘ortbildungsblitten © (Monthly 
Journal, Herrosé.) 

” » Die Lehre vom Steate. (Leipzig, Feodor 
Reinbotte.) 

ry » Die Lehre von der. Gesellachaft. (Leipzig, 
Feodor Reinbotte.) 

5 » Article “Fortbildungsschule” in Professor 
Rein’s Encyclopaedia of Pedagogy. 

Die obligatorische Einfithrung von Fortbild 


ngasclen von 

sce "praktischen Schulmann. (Oschatz, 0) ps _Erben, 
1873.) 

Darlegung der in Kénigreiche Sachsen mit der Fortbildungs- 

echule gemachten Erfahrangen, (Dresden, Alwin Huhle.) 


F. H. Dare. 
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which was built in the 11th century and is one of the most. 
beautiful in the Thiiringen, Then came a walk through charm- 
ing country to Paulinzella. ‘The boys were interested in the 
new railway line which is being made, and we stopped once or 
twice to talk about it and trace it out on the maps. At Paulin- 
zella, which is a little village of 300 inhabitants, is a beautiful 
ruin of a Benedictine monastery. It is the finest piece of 
Romanesque architecture in this part of Germany and was 
built in 1110, The boys examined it with interest, they de- 
scribed the arches, the pillars, and the windows, and compared 
them with those in the churches at Arnstadt and Stadtilm. 
At Paulinzella we took a long rest and ate a meal, and the 
boys bought postcards and wrote them home. Then we con- 
tinued the walk through the deep pine woods and by the 
rushing river until we were near the Schwarzburg. Before we 
entered the little village of Alterndorf, where we were to stay 
for the night, the boys washed their feet and bathed in the 
stream, then they put on clean stockings and came on to the 
inn, Here was a comfortable hot supper, and after eating, 
resting, and singing an evening hymn they retired to rest on 
their beds of straw. 
8rd Day—We started at 7 o'clock in the morning, and sang 
the morning hymn in the woods. We marched on, shaking the 
dew off the grass beneath our feet, and the skylarks above 
making music for our hymn. After a long walk we reached 
the Trippstein, and from here, above the valley, the finest view 
of the Schwarzathal is obtained. The children stood silently 
regarding the beautiful valley with the Schwarza winding along 
the bottom and the castle on the hill This is one of the finest 
pieces of scenery in the whole of Thuringen. After a while 
the boys began to talk about the points of interest, and the 
master explained various things to them. Then one of the boys 
recited in a loud clear voice the poem— 
“Thitringen, du holdes Land, 
Wie ist mein Herz dir zugewandt.” 
This came as a surprise, for the other children did nct know 
the poem. Befcre we left this beautiful outlook, we all sang 
the National Song of Thiiringen :— 
“ Ach, wie ist’s méglich dann, 

Dass ich dich lassen kann 

Wo meine Wiege stand 

Thiringer Land.” 
‘Then we descended to Schwarzburg and made our way to the 
castle. The boys were interested in observing the number of 
hotels and the visitors. We climbed the castle hill and went 
into the castle to examine the armour, especially that which 
had been used in the 30 Years’ War and the Franco-German 
war. Afterwards we walked through the lovely valley of the 
Schwarza, sometimes singing and sometimes stopping to look at 
the river and the fish, the steep grey rocks, and the fine old 
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arithmetical principles, and that is a slow process. Even learning 
to read and write are matters of secondary importance, but infinite 
pains are taken in helping children to see, and to talk about 
what they see. Dates do not matter much in the history study, 
but the children must realise the worth of great men and their 
influence upon the history of their land. The length of a river 
and the names of all its tributaries are minor matters, but the 
child must know why it flows in certain directions and why 
great towns are buiit on its banks. The aim of German pri 
education is to make children sce truly, think clearly, and 
and write intelligently about what they see and think, and the 
school journey furthers this aim. 
CaTHERINE I. Dopp, 
Training Department, 
The Owens College, 
Manchester. 
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In treating of the curriculum the natural line of demarcation 
falls when the systematic study of the classical authors and 
the literary history begins, usually with Ober-Tertia or Unter- 
Sekunda (answering roughly to the lower fifth form in an 
English public school). Tn Quarta, Quinta, and Sexta, short 
isolated poems and prose pieces form the xtaple of the reading. 

Such a division is rendered advisable for the purpose at present 
in view ; for the instruction in the lower classes, dealing as it does 
with boys of the same ago and same state of preparation as those 
in a higher Birger-Schule presents great similiarity both in 
methods and (though to a less extent) in matter to that already 
described. In reading we have, for example, the same thorough- 
ness in impressing the content on the boys’ minds, the 

phrase given by one of the class, the same use of the 
lackboard, and the same emphasis laid on correct stresses and 
stops. 

The reading books also, though bulkier, are of a like character ; 
those most commonly in use are by Hopf and Paulsiek or Hiecke- 
Berlitz. They include—besides # large body of selections from 
prose authors on various subjects and poems, chiefly ballads or 
epic in nature, from Uhland, Schiller, Goethe, &—extracts from 
Latin, Greek, and German Saga and myths, and at the end a 
short synopsis of the chief grammatical and syntactical rules 
with a notice of the principal kinds of metre. 

In order to avoid repetition I shall note only such points of 
variation as spring from the different length and adequacy of 
the education destined for the boys, and above all from the 
inclusion of Latin and Greek in the curriculum. 

The general principles governing the use of the reading book 
are that it isa means of co-ordination of studies, it forms an 
introduction to the future study of the national literature—this. 
is especially the work of the poems read—and it paves the way 
for the classics in Latin and Greek by familiarising the boys 
with the chief personages, events, and places of ancient myth 
and story. ‘ 

‘As an illustration, I may quote from the syllabus of work for 
Sexta, Quinta, and Quarta in the Jena Gymnasium :— 


SExra. 
A.—Pieces and Poems to reinforce the Religious Instruction. 
“Wo wobnt der liebe Gott” (Hey), Sonntagsfrithe (Reinick), 
and Weihnachten (E. M. Arndt), &e. 
B.—Sagas and Stories. 
The story of the Odyssey and the poems Siegfrieds Schwert 
(Uhland), Mein Vaterland (Hoffman), Die Wacht am Rhein, &. 
C.—Various Poems. 
Der Schiitz, (Schiller), Des Knaben Beylied (Uhland), &. 
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2. In spirit: — 
(w) His understanding (experience, cunning, &c.) 
(b.) His will— 
(i) in hate and friendship ; 
(ii) in his loyalty, This quality too proceeds more from 
pride and stubbornness than from love. 

Conclusion.—It is his faithfulness to death which makes the 
demon a human being. This characteristic is developed towards 
the end, and we can see the milder fecling of a more highly 
civilised age making itself felt. 

The note of the essay in the higher classes may be caught by 
an inference from Dr. Lehmann’s words, “ Original thoughts, a 
“ point of view properly his own, are not to be looked for from a 
“ young man of the age of our pupils in Prima.” In other words, 
the German essay differs from an English one in its purpose. 
It is not used to detect traces of thought or reflection, but as 
an exercise in style and composition. Just as with Latin, so 
in German, the boys are often set to imitate the style of a 

icular author ; sometimes to do an exercise in verse. I 
find among the subjects at a Leipzig gymnasium : “ A deseription 
“in metrical form to be imitated from Goethe’s Hermann and 
“ Dorothea,” and “A poetical Elegy.” 

The result is what might have been expected. Through the 
kindness of Hofrath Richter I was allowed to examine the 
essays of the students in the Jena Gymnasium who were leaving 
for the University. A natural parallel may be found in essays 
done at a schvlarship examination in Oxford. The contrast was 
sufficiently clear. The average was far higher among the German 
students. There was in no case to be seen that incapacity to 
express thouzlits in a logical order or appropriate language which 
is so often the result of a scholar being set down to write an 
essay with hardly any previous training or direction in the art 
of composition. On the other hand, they lacked the spontaneity 
and freshness both of thought and style which characterise the 
best work done in Oxford—the welding together of form and 
content—which can arise only from thoughts thoroughly made 
one’s own. The German pupil has been accustomed to expression 
both oral and written, and he is provided with an orderly scheme 
into which the material before him may generally be thrown. 
He knows in what form questions on a subject may with 
advantaye be put. But there is always a certain division 
between the matter and the shape to be imposed on it, which, as 
I have observed, gives a formal and at times awkward air to an 


essay. 

Finally, it is interesting to notice that some German teachers 
are conscious of the insufficiency of au instruction which limits 
itself too strictly to the methods and style of composition, and 
tends to exact elaboration and fine writing at the expense of 
thought. “If the teacher,” says Dr. Rausch, “deviates from the 
“usual practice of making the essay merely an exercise .in 
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“ reproduction and asks for a composition ‘heuristic’ in nature 
“ —an admirable opportunity is given for putting to the test 
“ the understanding and capacity of the scholar, as well as his 
“ sense of style and order.’* 





* Lehrprobe und Lebrpraxis, Vol. xxzii, p. 56, et seg.: Article on “Nathan the 
Wise.” 


F. . Date. 
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A similar holiday course, arranged at the university town 
of Marburg in Hesse, was held from July 5th to 30th, 1897. 
Here the programme is divided into two parts, one of which 
consists of courses in French designed for teachers who 
wish to extend their knowledge of the French language and 
literature. The lectures in the other division of the programme 
will be given in German, and include courses of instruction in 
German composition and conversation specially designed for 
foreign students. Besides the courses in the French and German 

languages, variety of others were given on economics, pedagogy, 
and French and ‘German pviah The official programme 
can be obtained from Professor Dr. Koschwits, Untere Rosen: 
strasse 3, Marburg-a-d-Lahn. 
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allowed two years to get through the boys’ first ycar syllabus, 
taking a modicum of a European language only in their second 
year. The Abbassich school was built originally by the Rail- 
way Administration to provide for the children of its employees, 
mostly, of course, European and English. English is therefore 
naturally the chief medium of teaching, with Arabic on which 
to build the upper.structure. There is room for 100 children, 
and 70 names are on the books. Only those who know the 
East can conceive what a revolution is implied in the fact that 
mothers and even brothers and fathers interview the head 
mistress to discuss the progress and prospects of hee charges. 

Before passing to the professional and technical schools, a 
short study of the statistics of general education will be very 
instructive. 

To begin with, the increase in numbers is stealy, as we should 
expect in a community which is enabled by vigilant and honest 
administrative progress to grow wealthy. During the cholera 
epidemic of 1896 the classes in over-crowded schools were 
reduced, and schools were even closed; but there was hardly 
any falling off in the number of pupils under the control of the 
Department. In 1887 the number was 1,919. By 1895 it had 
grown to 10,975, and in 1896 it was 10,749. Uf these last, 
the 46 “ Kuttabs” inspected contained 1,942 boys and 227 girls ; 
there were 320 boys in the nine primary schools of the second 
grade; 6,715 boys and 247 girls in 39 primary schools of 
the first grade; 673 boys in the three great secondary schools. 
There were also 725 boys in technical schools and professional 
colleges, of which more detailed mention will be made presently. 
Of the total number of pupils under instruction, 6,171 were 
learning either French or English pretty thoroughly, an addition 
to the curriculum of supreme importance if western ideas and 
straight-going western ways are ever to affect Egyptian 
civilisation and provide Egypt with a backbone. 

The population of Egypt is somewhere about seven millions, and 
with the happy exception of that part of the community which 
contains the main body of drones.and parasites, the usurers and 
the sellers of hasheesh and vile drinks, it is increasing rapidly. 
According to European ideas we should estimate the number of 
children of school age at a million; but in schools organised and 
inspected by the state we find hardly more than a ninth of that 
number. Here then is a great field for national endeavour, and 
therefore, it may be added, national expenditure. If the people, 
the fellaheen, are ever to become intelligent, self-reliant, and 
strong, the budget of the Public Instruction Department will 
have to be increased enormously. Private beneficence and local 
effort seem to have expended themselves already in the endow- 
ments generally controlled by the Wakfs administration ; and 
it is not to be expected that within any measurable period the 
generosity which gave so much to religious purposes will give 
as much to an education which is not meant to promote Islam. 
Yet from remote villages come sometimes the cleverest candidates 
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and administration the work of one body responsible to the one 
:authority, a reform of great need and importance. 

The immediate oficial problem is how to train, in Egypt, a 
sufficient number of Egyptians to fill the posts necessary for the 
efficient working of the Civil Service. It has been found that 
the recently existing organisation of syllabuses and examinations 
has drawn out the school and college life of the aspirants to 
excessive length. It is bad for the practical training of even.a 
European youth to keep him till he is almost a man at the 
secondary school. The Oriental matures long before the Euro- 
pean, and he easily runs to seed unless he is brought rapidly 
into contact with practical life and actual problems. Much, 
then, may be expected from the recent reduction of the 
secondary school course from five to three years. This will 
send the pupils to the various technical and special schools with 
two years in hand, and we may hope to find a large number of 
candidates presenting themselves for the secondary leaving 
certificate and passing with it to the great tertiary institutions. 


P. A, Barnett. 
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geography and history of Spain, hygiene, and domestic economy. 
‘Needle and fancy work are taught in all the national schools, 
The education given at PRIVATE SCHOOLS resembles more or less 
that of national schools. 

The statistics in reference to the above schools, and their 
attendance for the period 1857-61, are— 

















Nati Ms aa a Pri hools f¢ | a e 
ational Schools for | Girt Pupils. ett Bohpole.toe | Gist Pupils. 
Infante’ schools- 125 2135! 95 | as97 
‘Complete sehools- 4,471 295.885 + 1,212 | 5a417 
Tacomplete , - 148] 43,004 330 * 13}509 
Temporary , - 72 1,072 j = | — 
High Schools : 14 1,149 7 300 
Mixed (Boys’ snd 
Girls’) Schools - 2,149 | 26,775 396 2.844 
Total —-- 7,679 | 371,970 2,240 | 69,467 





National schools - 7,679 Girls (national schools) 
Private schools - 2,240 Girls (private schools) 


Total 








On the other hand, according to the report of the Direccion 
General de Instruccion Publica for the 10 years 1870-80, there 
were 1,152,420 children between three and six, out of whom 
only a fourth, viz. 287,757, attended national schools. Now, 
considering that pupils in private schools are about a fifth of 
the number of those in the national schools, there is little doubt 
thst the greater number of the remainder, 864,663 children, did 
not attend any school at all. However, comparing the statistics 
for 1870-80 with those for 1857-61, there is an increase of 147,406 
girls in national schools and of 117,143 girls in private schools 
in favour of the period 1870-80. 

‘There is still another consideration to be taken into account, 
ie, that in the period from 1870 to 1880 there were in Spain 
three wars, viz., the Carlist, the Republican, and the Cuban war, 
all three at once, which, no doubt, interfered a great deal with 
the progress of public education in the country. But in spite of 
that, only 2,026 national schools were closed in that period, the 
total number of those open being reduced to 22,327, and even then, 
the 14 high schools existing in 1857-61 were increased to 43, 
and the 125 infants’ schools to 382, the total number of national 
schools in the year 1878 at the pacification of the country being 
29,000, against 24,353 in the period 1857-61. 

I have not been able to see the Report for 1881-85, but from 
particulars in my possession there is good reason to conclude 
that the development of national education has been in constant 
progress, as may be seen by the following statistics for the four 
years 1883-87. 
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A.—Nomaer oF ScHoors. 





For the whole 























‘ For the District of the Universit 
of Spain r ry 
(49 Provinees). of Zaragoza (6 Provinces). 
I 
‘1857-1861. | 1883-4, | 1884-5. | 1885-6, | 1886-7. 

National schools - 7879 1,576 | 1,670 | 1,668 | 1,708 
Private schools - - 2,240 125 96 99 107 
Totals - - 9,919 1,701 | 1,766 1,787 1,809 





B.— ATTENDANCE. 














For the whole ate eer 
bs For the District of the University 
of Spain u 
(49 Provinces). of Zaragoza (6 Provinces), 
oes, National | Private .. 
ery [sine Both National and Private Schools. 
1857-1861. | ‘1883-4, | ‘1884-5. | 1885-6. | 1886-7. 





371,970 | 59467, | 20,185 | 88,107 | 83,78 | 89,608 





Totals - 441,487 341,648, 





2.—Normat Scwoors For Teacuers—The first normal 
school in Spain dates from 1842. It was founded in Guada- 
lajara at the Hospital of San Juan de Dios, under the 
name of Escuela Normal de Nifas.* Others similar soon 
followed, and finally the Escuela Normal Central de Maestras, 
de Madrid, was established, when the normal schools for 
_gitls were to be converted into normal schools for teachers, 
‘a step destined to make a great improvement in the education of 
Spanish women, since the new schools were to be especially 
devoted to the preparation of a professional body of teachers for 
elementary, high, and normal schools, under an uniform and 
complete system. The normal schools for teachers were also re- 
‘organised by Sefior Don José Luis Albareda, on the occasion of 
filling the post of head-mistress at the Central Normal School at 
Madrid. By two Royal Orders of the 8th of June 1881, he pre- 
scribed a more extended study of the subjects already taught and 
added others, viz.: Law, Literature, Fine Arts, Natural Science, 
and French, for which another year was allowed. Finally, he wrote 
out a new programme for the competition for posts such as thia. 





* La Fuente, Historia de las Universidades en Espana, 
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By a later Royal Deeree (13th of August 1882), Seiior Albareda 
completed his work in favour of Spanish women’s education, by 
confiding to them the entire management of these schools, as he 
had done before with the infants’ schools. 

The attendance at the normal schools of Madrid, Ciudad Real, 
Guadalajara, Segovia and Toledo, depending on the University of 
Madrid, from 1881 to 1886, is shown by the following statistics, 
which figures are those of subjects in which students matriculated, 
the actual number of students being about a fifth of these numbers. 











1881-2. | 1882-3. 1883-4. | ‘1884-5. | 1885-6. 
| 
| I I 
azei | 4,058 fea] | 3,734 2,159 
At the normal school of Cardenal Cisneros opened in Madrid 2,267 
| ' 
Total = - | 4,426 





In 1884-5 the beginning of the term was delayed for a month 
on account of the circumstances of the country. 

The statistics of the normal schools of Zaragoza, Huesca, 
Logrofio, Pamplona, Soria, and Teruel, depending on the Univer- 
sity of Zaragoza, from 1883 to 1887, are as follows :— 





1883-4. 1884-5, 1885-6. | 1886-7. 





5,798 5,981 5,252418 (Pr.)* 4,795 +122 (Pr.)* 











The above figures are also those of the subjects matriculated 
in which students matriculated. 

The statistics for the above six Escuelas Normales de Macstras,, 
depending on the University of Zaragoza, are as follows :— 





| | Certificates 














Pie Certificates | with situation 

Years, | yabHASY'S | Popits that given by | given by the 

for the title | “succeeded. Government | Rector of the 

: authorities. | University of 

| Zaragoza. 

1883-4 < 282 248 86 82 
1884-5 : 344 293 126 97 
1885-6 350 279 99 66 
1886-7 : 204 | aa sf SiMe. ite Sis 
Total = - | 1,270 1,081 | 417 | 300 








* The figures preceding the letters Pr. ag {he number of women studying 
privately, under Royal decrees of 22nd Nov, 1883, ‘and 5 Feb. 1886, aud Royal 
Order of 7 Apuil 188¢, 
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Bachiller) in general studies, and that of expert (Perito Mer+ 
cantil) in practical studies are obtained. Only a certificate of* 
B.A. enables a student to enter the University. 

Medicine, in Spain as in England, is becoming a favourite pro- 
fession among women. ‘The course requires six years, one for the 
preparatory period, and five for that of the Licenciatura, after 
which a general examination takes place, which enables the 
student to obtain the title of Licenciate in Medicine, and to 
practice the profession. An extra year of studies enables the 

legree of M.D. to be obtained. 


STATISTICS IN CONNEXION WITH MATRICULATION, ExaMINATION,. 
AND DEGREES FoR WOMEN AT THE InstITUTOS AND UNI- 
VERSITIES OF SPAIN FOR THE PERrop 1870-92. : 
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~~ “Average fees, including matriculation and examination, for 
the term 1878-79 (8 months) :—- 
At the Institutos - - 100 pesetas (L. 4). 
At the Universities - - 168 ,, (L616). 
Official statistics on female education at the Institutos and. 
Universities do not exist. 
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‘4, PrivaTE AssoctATions.*—Among the associations de- 
~voted in Spain to the tuition of women, those of Madrid and 
Bareelona are the most important. 

A. Maprip.—The object of the one at Madrid, called 
“ ASOCIACION PARA LA ENSENANZA DE LA Mvuser” (the 
Association for the Tuition of Women) is to contribute to 
and improve the education of women in every position of 
life, and also to enable them to earn their living by teaching. 
It was, founded in June 1870 by a priest, Sejior Don Fernando 
de Castro, late Confessor to Queen Isabel IL, at that time Rector 
of the University of Madrid, and it was a natural consequence 
of the Spanish Revolution of September 1868, to which the 
cause of the education of women in Spain owes so much. 

Persons of both sexes may belong to the Association provided 
they pay not less than one peseta (9}d.) a month, the members 
having a right to propose at the general meetings any reforms 
they ray think advisable, to elect. the members of the board of 
directors, and to exam‘ne and approve the accounts. 

The Association maintains schools and classes, 

‘The schools are :— 

I. Primary schools. 
IL. A secondary school. 
IIL. A training school for governesses. 
IV. A preparatory school. 
‘The classes are :— 
I. A special commercial class. 

IL. Class for librarians and archivists. 
IIT. Special classes for languages. 
IV. Drawing and painting. 

V. Singing. 

VI. Cutting-out and dressmaking. 
VII. Needle and fancy work, 
‘VIII. Sol-fa and piano classes, 


I.—Primary Schools, 


"There are two primary schools, the Elementary Schcol, 
founded on March 1st 1884, and the High School, in November 
1883, both having two standards. 

In the 1st Standard of the Elementary School children from 
five to seven years old are admitted, and in the second only 
those who have been through the Ist Standard. 

‘At the High School girls only are admitted, who may be 
either those from the Elementary School of the Association or 
new-comers who have had similar previous instruction. 

At both schools the tuition is given by six governesses, who 
must be High School mistresses, and by a Doctor in Civil Law. 


* [have to thank most cordially Sefior D. Manuel Ruiz de Quevedo, President 
of the “Asociacién para In Ensefiauza de la Mujer” (Madrid), and Sefior D. 
Rosendo Serra, Professor at the “ Escuela de Institutrices” (Barcelona), for theic 
kind assistance in connexion with this part of my memorandum, 
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Law—1. Law (in general). 2. Organisation and description 
of contemporary institutions and customs, and especially of the 
constitution of the family. 

Mathematics—1. Applied arithmetic. 2. Elementary algebra. 
3. Accoun's and book-keeping. 4. Geometry. 5. Mechanics. 


Natural Science—1. Physics and Chemistry. 2. Geology, 
Botany, and Mineralogy. 8. Anthropology and Psychology in 
connexion with pedagogy. 

Medicine—1. Physiology and elementary anatomy. 2. Hy- 
giene and treatment of common diseases, 

And, finally, a special feature is the eeries of practical exercises 
in teaching, given by the pupils, in the primary schools of the 
Association. . 

All the above studies are carried out in two terms, each ex- 
tending from Ist October to 31st May, the lesscns being given 
daily, and the school hours being from 9 to 1. 

Unanimity of votes among the examiners is required in order 
to pass the examination, and success in the second year entitles 
to a certificate as teacher. 


The statistics are :— 





Years. | Pupils. | Centificates. 





Previous to1887 0 ~ - - = 93 
1887-88 - - - - 151 6 
1888-89 - - : : 160 2 
1889-90 - : - - 160 7 
1890-91 - - - - 127 9 

Total - : : 598 ur? 





1V.—Preparatory School. 


This was founded in 1885 with a view both to complete the 
education of girls, who, as a rule, leave school and college 
between 12 and 13, with only a very elementary education, and 
to prepare others who wish to join higher schools to receive a 
training as governesses. Indeed it was established to fill the 
void—even now existing in Spain—between clementary and 
professional education. 

Girls must be 13 and pass an examination in elem 
reading, writing, grammar, and arithmetic before the professors 
of the school. The number of pupils is not to exceed 40, 

The tuition, which is given by a normal teacher as director, 
and two governesses—one a normal teacher and the other a 
high school mistress—comprises:—The Spanish and French 
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languages, arithmetic, geometry, geography, history, religion, 
hygiene, drawing, and needle and fancy work. 
the school breaks up only during the month of July. Lessons 
are daily, and the school hours from 9 to 12. 
The statistics are :— 








Years, Pupils. 


| 1885-86 = 
1886-87 - 
1887-88 - 
1888-89 - 
1889-90 - 
1890-91 - 
1991-94 - 
1894-95 - 


Total =~ - 230 





Classes. 
I.—Special Commercial Class. 


The School of Commerce, founded in 1878, for the purpose of 
enabling women to occupy certain commercial positions, as also 
to fulfil their ordinary duties, both economical and domestic, has 
since 1893 been converted into a special commercial class. 

Applicants must be 15 years old, and have received either 
the secondary education given at the Association, or be teachers 
of the high school certified by the Normal School of Madrid. 

Tuition is given by two professors with official titles and some 
assistant teachers. It lasts eight months—from the 1st October 
to 81st May, and the class hours are from 9 to 1. 

The subjects are: Commercial language and literature; read- 
ing and writing of all commercial correspondence ; ealigraphy ; 
office duties; French language, and French puminorial one, 
spondence ; English or German language, with translations; 
commercial arithmetic, accounts and book-keeping; Stock 
Exchange operations; geography and history of commerce; 
physics, chemistry, geology, botany, and mineralogy applied to 
commerce, natural and industrial products; manufacturi 
centres; commercial depéts, commercial institutions of any kind, 
means of transport, drawing applied to commercial purposes, 
moral duties as well as art in connexion with commerce. 

Certificates are given after examination, which requires the 
unanimous assent of all the professors of the school, and of the 
director as president. 

English and German, possessed in o degree allowing the pupil 
to speak them fluently and to write them correctly, enable her 
to obtain the title of professor of commerce, 

Since 1890 the pupils of the special commercial classy have 
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been entrusted with the book-keeping of the Association, and 
have earned the highest approbation from the accountants of the 
Merchants’ Union Club at Madrid, to whom the books are 
annually submitted. 








Statistics :— 
Years. | Pupils. | Titles granted. 

Previous to 1887 - : = = | 126 
1887-88 - - : - 14 4 
1888-89 - : > - 62 10 
1889-90 - - - - 62 4 
1890-91 - : : - 52 aR 

Total = - - - 250 156 





I.—Class for Librarians and Archiviste. 


This is a newly created class, established only in 1894. Appli- 
cants must be 15 years old and must possess a knowledge of 
ish grammar, arithmetic, geography and history of Spain, 

and at least one foreign age. 

The professors are two officials of the National Body of 
Librarians and Archivists, one of whom gives the tuition on 
Spanish institutions in the middle ages and in modern times, 
and the other on paleography, bibliography, and the arrangement 
of archives and libraries. 

No other subjects are comprised in the tuition; the absence 
of Latin, and European history, and sociology being perhaps 
especially striking. 

The term extends from Ist October to 31st May, and the 
lessons are given daily from 11 to 1. 


TII.—Special Class for Languages. 


Though French has always been more or less included in the 
tuition at all the schools of the Association, and in some of them 
English and German or Italian also, the Association, wishing to 
give foreign languages the importance they deserve, created in 
1884 the special classes for languages, comprising French, German, 
English, and Italian, which are perfected in successive terms, 
including pronunciation and reading, grammar, translation, com- 

ition and conversation in alternate lessons of an hour each. 
To join the classes, a fair knowledge only of Spanish grammar 
is required. 

The description of the organisation of the remaining classes 
is not comprised in the plan of this paper. 
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School for Teachers, The subjects for the other three terms are 
as follows :— 
1st—Commereial arithmetic, commercial geography and 
statistics, French, caligraphy. 
2nd.—Book-keeping, political economy, law relating to 
commercial and industrial purposes, French, English. 
8rd.—Accounts, knowledge of natural and manufactured 
products being objects of trade, English. 

This programme is far less extensive than the corresponding 
one at the Association in Madrid, and is deprived of any 
ornamental subjects, being highly practical, as the business-like 
Catalan always is 

Technical Drawing—A preliminary tuition, as before, is 
required, after which two terms of special studies follow. The 
subjects are :— 

Ist year—Arithmetic and elementary geometry, caligraphy- 
applied to industry and engineering, linear drawing. 

2nd year.—Omamental handwriting for plans and draw- 
ings, elementary topography, geometry and elementary” 
trigonometry, linear drawing applied to land and building 
purposes, and topographic drawing. 

The fact is worth mentioning that, as a rule, there are no 
books prescribed for the study of the subjects, and that the 
young ladies have to study from their own notes taken at the 
lectures. 

Examination in French includes a vivd voce exercise im 
French. 

The statistics from 1892, the year of foundation, to 18977 
are :— 








1892-93. | 1893-94. 





1894-95. | 1895-96. | 1896-97. | . Total. 





“100 


31 | 16 84 3 364 pupils. 











or an average of 72 pupils a year. The total number of 
matriculations in subjects has been 415, out of which 225 were 
excellent, and five failed, the excellents showing yearly an 
increase (15, 51, 76, and 85 respectively) in the first four years. 
In 1895-96 certificates began to be given (three for teachers. 
and three for assistant teachers of commerce). 

It may be seen by the preceding synopsis that the success. 
on the part of pupils and teachers has been most. remarkable, 
but, in spite of that, and contrary to the hopes raised by the 
increase of pupils during the first three years, the matriculation 
has fallen for the last two terms, being at present below that 
of the sccond year of the existence of the schools. On the 
other hand, the cash in the possession of the schools’ Loard 
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has never been sufficient to remunerate the efforts of the 
professors. 

Now, if we put together the practical results of the Aesociation 
at Madrid and those of the School for Governesses at Barcelona, 
we shall find that, undoubtedly, the attempts of individuals and 
associations in favour of the education of women in Spain have 
not been received with the favour they deserve. 

Though some of the statements in this paper may seem 
discouraging to those who compare the education of women in 
Spain with that of women in some other countries, on looking 
back one cannot but recognise the progress made by the Spanish 
nation. The continuance of wars in the country, one of which 

“lasted seven centuries, day after day, together with a rivalry 
between the different kingdoms then in existence, the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, the discovery of America and its wars, 
the wars caused by the Reformation, and—to speak only of the 
present century—the Peninsular War, which disturbed the whole 
country, the re-establishment of the Inquisition, the separation 
of our South American colonies, a minority, three civil wars, 
daily pronunciamientos, » monarchy changed into a republic, 
a young republic swallowed up by an old monarchy, are 
by’ no mearis events favourable to the quiet work of educa- 
tion in general, and still less so to that of women. Neverthe- 
less, we must consider that much has been done--especially 
by our generation—for the future of Spanish women, when 
we see the Spain of the present day whose infants’ schools 
are placed in the hands of women teachers, these being trained 
for the purpose in normal schools managed by female teachers, 
and whose Institutos and Universities are now open to women, 
whilst private associations, with the help of public opinion, are 
fighting, for women’s sake, the last battle against ignorance and 
prejudice, . 
FERNANDO DE ARTFAGA Y PEREIRA, 
Toylorian Teacher of Spanish in the 
Mareh 10, 1897. University of Oxford. 
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grouped these facts together. Our own statesmen are without an 
adeqnate knowledge of them. . . . . . . Shall not the nation 
at least so group together the facts and statistics that its own officers 
may know how this work proceeds; and that our ministers and other 
representatives nbroad may be able to speak intelligently in answer to 
inquiries for information on the subject ?”* 


When the bureau was once fairly established, Mr. Eaton, the 
first Commissioner for Education, gave himself assiduously to the 
organising of this great scheme, and the response to his efforts 
was both immediate and extensive. He soon found that the 
work developed by the scheme was bound to increase enor- 
mously, and that every step of successful extension involved a 
still farther increase of scope, and consequent increase of staff; 
but the bureau speedily justified this expansion, and proved it 
to bo a work of national necessity. 


‘Thus the Report of 1870, says :— 


“The number and’ variety of applications Jmade to this office for 
reports, documents, statistics, and educational information of every kind, 
coming from every section of our country and from foreign countries, 
would convince the most sceptical that there is an urgent demand for 
some such centre of information.” 


With regard to its centralised character, which was a new Advantage of 


feature in American educational organisation, the Commissioner ponies 
writes in 1871 :— = 





“The work of this office in collecting and tabulating educational 
statistics reveals at once its great necessity tv the educators of the 
country und demonstrates the superiority of the facilities or a national 
‘over any local office, in prosecuting these inquiries; from the following 
considerations— 

« First, its removal from local prejudice and excitement. Second, its 
treatment of education in its generalisations, like other great material 
interests, as patents, agriculture, coast survey, meteorology, &. . . . 
Fifth, without any exercise of authority it brings to the minds of all ed 
cators, as they are shaping the institulions and customs of education and 
moulding the character of future citizens, their relation to the National 
Government. . . . . Seventh, from the collection of facts from vast 
variety of sources, great general principles may be educed, vitally affecting 
every locality.” 











Again, the more fundamental question as to whether it is, Haucation 
after all, the duty of the State to collect and disseminate infor- an important 
mation on education, was met by the consideration that, as a Clement in 
matter of fact, the State already recognises a similar obligation statutes. 
in regard to many other conditions of the social life, as is 
shown by the returns of the Board of Trade, the Agricultural 
Department, the Survey Department, the Registrar-General, &., 

&e. So that, in the matter of the educational condition of the 
people, on which in large measure the welfare of a nation depends, 
it has clearly become of the highest importance to possess the 





* Report for 1870, p. 31. 
O 97480. bh a 
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view over the whole educational field. To these are added occa- 
sional circulars of information on various sulyjects, of which 55 
have been published since 1870; besides special reports on topics 
of particular importance, and smaller publications on topics of 
minor importance.* 

‘The chief part of the contents of these annual reports is con- 
tributed by the paid members of the personal staff of the bureau 
who work up official or other papers and statistics bearing on 
the various subjects, and also from time to timo visit foreign 
countries for the purpose of special investigations. 

Contributions are also solicited from educational experts at Sources of 
home and abroad, and printed in the reports. And it is information, 
the practice of the Commissioner of Education to commission 
graduates of American universities or other suitable persons 
who are travelling or temporarily residing in Europe to make 
inquiries on behalf of the bureau, and to report the results of such 
inquiries for subsequent publication in the Official Report. The 
contents of the Annual Report for 1890-91, given in the appendix 
below, with analysis on page 652, sufficiently indicate the methods 
usually employed to secure a due variety of contributions, and 
a representation of original authorities. 

. . . . . 


‘The functions thus fulfilled in the educational system of the The functions 
United States by the Central Educational Office are manifestly ofthe central 
of a high degree of utility ; they are characteristically expressed centralised 
in the following words taken from the Bureau Report for 1884 :— system. 


“ Our system of education is of the people, for the people, and by the 

people. It is for the benefit of all children alike, and is wholly depen- 

dent both for support and control upon the will of the people, expressed 

either directly by the popular vote, or indirectly through legislitures, 

boards of control, and officials clothed with authority by these bodies. 

Hence the necessity for diffusing accurate and detailed information as to Its duties ass 
the condition and working of various school systems and also in respect centre of 
to the best means of promoting their progress and development, not only educational 
among legislatures and public school officials, but among the people at information 
large. And to insure the maximum utility of this twofold information, 

it must be as fresh as possible, that is, it must be gathered up and made 

available at short intervals, in general once in each year.” 


This passage excellently defines the American conception of 
the value of a Central Education Office as a disseminator of 
reliable information, both concerning existing means and needs, 
and also concerning the best recognised methods of improving 
the one and of meeting the other. 








* For examples of these subjects, sce Part 2, Appendix I., page 654 below, 
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management and results of the frequent munificent grants of 
land made by Congress for the promotion of general and special 
education. It is estimated that these grants, if they had been 
properly managed, would now present an aggregate educational 
fund of about five hundred millions of dollars. If your memo- 
rialists are not misinformed, Congress has no official information 
whatever respecting the manner in which these trusts have been 
managed.” 


R. L. Morant. 
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The History of the Manitoba School System and the 
Issues of the recent Controversy. 





ANALYSIS. 


A.—Condition of things before the Union with Canada, 
i. History. 
- Population. 
1. Education. 
iv. The Union : its terms and conditions, and the rights thereby accorded. 
B,—The Denominational Period of Public Education. 1870-1890. 
1-10. Provisions of the Bill of 1870. 
11-24, Later amendments by subsequent Bills. 
The Working of this System: gradual appearance of difficulties and growth 
of opposition. 
i-iv. Causes thereof. 
tional Period : under the Acts of 1890. 
ns of these Acts, 
Objections raised against these Acts, and struggle for their repeal.” 
D.—Action of the Province, and of the Dominion, and subsequent develop- 
ments, 

















APPENDIX. 
1.—Summary of arguments for and against the Separate Schools System. 
‘avi’ Catholic. 1-8. Majority. 7 
11.—Dated summary of litigation. 
TlI.—Details of the proposed Compromise or Amendments, under the 
Laurier-Greenway settlement. 
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The recent educational controversy in Manitoba was brought 
about through the struggle of the Catholic minority to recover 
their own “separate” schools. They were opposed by a stro 
majority—87 per cent.—of the population, who in 1890 secu 
the repeal of the enrlier denominational system, in favour of a 
strictly undenominational system. 

‘The educational history of Manitoba falls naturally into three 
periods :— 

‘A. Before the union with Canada, during which time there 

was no public system of education. 

B. The denominational period, from 1870-1890. 

C. The undenominational period, brought about by the Acts 

of 1890, which caused the present struggle, and which 
are still in force. 


A.—Before the Union. 


4. History. The history of the settlement of the province, and of the 
earlier conditions of educaticn, throws considerable light on the 







































































frocs them Bot these weucas and te 
prapriss have wow Wen cotseaied and warned over 
& a-veteran -chovls, whieh give an eiueation thet 
Catholics cana use Compare B 4 and C 5, 9, 10, 
ke A special cum of $13,000 is named in one of the 
afflavits as a ease of this confiscation.” 
Grantor A The majority and the Government party contended, in reply, 
the mayer hae ahd z ieally that various former 
had teen withdrawn fron the ics, yet, on the other hand, 
the undenciuinational sy stem was necessary for the good of the 
provine: as 4 whole, for the following considerations = 

(L., Separate schools, iz., schools conducted with the special 
object of furthering one form of religious belief, have, 
they alleged, been everywhere found to tend to illi- 
teraey in the people. Thus Mr. Macarthy says :—" In 
wahools under the eontrol of the Church the people 
“ are not edueated so well or so generally as in those 
“ countries in which the schools are wholly under the 
“ Stats control,” and he seeks to support this contention 
by the statistics of Ireland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal + 
While in Canada the lowest of all the States in 
educational standard is Quebec, where separate Charch 
schools preponderate. 

(2.) The existence of these separate schools for Catholics 
meany the perpetuation of French-speaking schools, 
und the indefinite postponement of complete national 
unity in Manitoba, 

(3.) If the teaching of the Catholic faith is to be supported 
by public funds, then the Presbyterians will have the 
right to demand their separate schools, and the Metho- 
dists theirs, the Episcopalians theirs, &c.t This would 
destroy every prospect of a uniform system of national 
education for the whele province. 














thus been abolutely denied by the Manitoba Government, and the following 

ff wax ent to the Dominion Parliament, vide Hansard, p. 4344 :—“ We 

tun thit it line been lately suggested that private fuuds of the Catholic 
{people hnd been invested in school buildings and land that are now 








or public wchool purpores, No evidence of such fnct has ever been 
un, #0 fat an wo can ascertain, but we profess ourselves willing, if any 
co cun be established, to make full aud fair compensation therefor.” 

hy xpeuking for the Dominion Government. ional Papers, No. 
dghout the eontinent of Kurope in those countries where the Church 
control (Italy, for example) illiteracy is far more prevalent (the dis- 
Protestant States.” 

LL, infra, Logan's Case. 
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Jan, 2nd. At the hearing, the Governor found it 
necessary to submit various legal points to 
the Supreme Court to decide as to his juris- 
diction and the validity of the appeal. 


1894, Feb. 20th. The Supreme Court decided, by 5-2 against 


the hearing of the appeal. 


Dec, 11th. ‘The Catholics appealed this decision to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
where the decision was reversed, and it was 


1895. Jan. 28th. Decided that Catholic rights enjoyed after 


1896. 


the Union had certainly been infringed, and 
that the appeal to the Governor should be 
examined into. 

Feb. 2nd. Imperial Order in Council issued, ordering 
the Governor to hear the appeal. 

Feb, 26-May 7th. Hearing of the case, argued on both 
sides, before the Governor-General in Council. 

Mar. 19th. Decided that effect must be given to the 
appeal, that rights have been contravened, and 
that remedial legislation must be 
restore those rights, by the province ; failing 
which the Dominion Parliament would have 
the right to pass the necessary measures. 

Mar. 21st. Remedial Order in Council to this effect. 

May 28th, The Manitoba Provincial Legislature defi- 
nitely refuses to obey the remedial order or 
to alter her public school system. 

July 8th. The Dominion Cabinet reiterate their 
warning, and promise a Remedial Bill if the 
province remains obdurate. 

Mar. 2nd. A Remedial Bill is submitted in the 
Dominion Parliament, but fails to pass before 
the dissolution. 


Mar, 5th, Failure of new compromise ted by 
om 6 , 


Sir Donald Smith’s mission fr ttawa to 
Manitoba. 

Apr. 24th. Dissolution of Canadian Parliament and 
general election. 


June. Mr. Laurier, Liberal leader, a French-speak- 
ing Catholic, returned to power, pledged to 
settle the Manitoba school question without 
coercion. : 

Dec. A settlement is agreed upon between Mr. 
Laurier and Mr. Greenway (Premier of 
Manitoba), giving certain rights to the 
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Catholics in certain localities, but maintain- 
ing the National system and refusing separate 


schools. 
1897. Jan. This proposal is vehemently denounced by 
many of the Catholic hierarchy of Canada. 


Mar. 20th. After a general appeal to the Pope for 
arbitration or counsel, a Papal Ablegate is 
sent from Rome to Canada to investigate the 
matter. 

May 26th. The Ablegate is reported to incline towards 
recommending the acceptance of the last 
Laurier-Greenway settlement, on the under- 
standing that Manitoba will carry it out with 
as a eal @ consideration as possible for Catholic 
needs, 


APPENDIX III. 


Manrropa Scuoots SETTLEMENT OF DECEMBER 1896. 


Official Text.* 

The following is the official text of the memorandum explain- 
ing M. Laurier’s settlement of the Manitoba Schools Settle- 
ment :— 

(1.) Legislation shall be introduced and passed at the regular 
session of the Legislature of Manitoba embodying the 
provisions herein-after set forth in amendment to the 
“Public Schools Act,” for the purpose of settling the 
educational questions that have been in dispute in that 
province, 

(2.) Religious teaching to be conducted as herein-after pro- 
vided : (1) If authorised by a resolution passed by a 
majority of the school trustees; or (2) if a petition be 
presented to the Board of School Trustees asking for 
religious teaching, and signed by the parents or 
guardians of at least ten children attending the school 
in the case of a rural district, or by the parents or 
guardians of at least 25 children attending the school 
in a city, town, or village. 

(8.) Such religious teaching to take place between the hours 
of 8.30 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and to be con- 
ducted by any Christian clergyman whose charge 
includes any portion of the school district, or by any 





* Given in the “Tablet ” newspaper of December 26, 1896. 
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person duly authorised by such clergyman, or by a 
teacher when so authorised. 

(4.) Where so specified in such resolution of the trustees, or 
where so required by the petition of the parents or 
guardians, religious teaching during the prescribed 
period may take place only on specified days of the 
week instead of on every teaching day. 

(5.) In any school in towhs and cities where the average 
attendance of Roman Catholic children is 40 or 
upwards, and in vill and rural districts where the 
average attendance of such children is 26 or upwards, 
the trustees shall, if required by the petition of the 
parents or guardians of such number of Roman 
Catholic children respectively, employ at least one 
duly certificated Roman Catholic teacher in such 
school. In any school in towns and cities where the 
average attendance of non-Roman Catholic children is 
40 or upwards, and in villages and rural districts 
where the averago attendance of such children is 25 or 
upwards, the trustees shall, if required by the petition 
of the parents or guardians of such children, employ 
at least one duly certificated non-Roman Catholic 
teacher. ‘ 

(6.) Where religious teaching is required to be carried on in 
any school in pursuance of the foregoing provisions 
and there are Roman Catholic children and non-Roman 
Catholic children attending such school, and the school- 
room accommodation does not permit of the pupils 
being placed in separate rooms for the purpose of 
religious teaching, provisions shall be made by the 
regulations of the Department of Education (which 
regulation the Board of School Trustees shall observe) 
whereby the time allotted for religious teaching shall 
be divided in such a way that the religious teaching of 
the Roman Catholic children may be carried on during 
the prescribed period on one half of the teaching days 
in each month, and the religious teaching of the non- 
Roman Catholic children may be carried on during the 
prescribed period on one half of the teaching days in 
each month. 

(7.) The Department of Education shall have the power to 
make regulations, not inconsistent with the principles 
of this Act, for the carrying into effect the provisions 
of this Act. 

(8.) No separation of the pupils by religious denominations 
shall take place during the secular school work. 

(9.) Where the schoolroom accommodation at the disposal of 
the trustees permits, instead of allotting different days 
of the week to the different denominations for the 
purpose of religious teaching, the pupils may be sepa- 
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rated when the hour for religious teaching arrives, and 
placed in s patel rooms. 

(10.) Where ten of the pupils in‘any school speak the French 

language (or any la other than English) as 
their native language, the teaching of such pupils shall 
be conducted in French (or such other language) and 
English upon the bilingual system. 

(11) No Pupils to be permitted to be present at any religious 
teaching unless the parents or guardians of such pupils 
desite it. In case the parenta or guardians do not 
desire the attendance of the pupils at such religious 
teaching, then the pupils shall be dismissed before the 
exercises, or shall remain in another room. 


R. L. Moran. 
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also been made to the interesting article on the “Educational 
Status of Women in different Countries,” prepared by Miss 
French for the Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, 1894-5 (Vol. L, pp. 893-976). 

ME, SapLer. 








Number of Universities at 





England : 
Wales - - 
Scotland 

‘Treland- = 
‘Canada ~ . 
Australasia 7 
India =~ 
France- = - | 16 








Belgium = - | 5 
Holland =| 4 
Denmark = 1 
Norway + 1 
Sweden : a 
Germany - | 20 20 as 
Austria - - 7 6 _ 
Switzerimd -| 6 5 4 


Russia, with 


United States of | 32 28g) | 24i/ 
‘America, 
Japan - - 1 - r= 




















Total - | 162 | 189 100 7 a1 i 
| 
¥ The same rule applies to the other Italian universities. 
+ In one case the position of women students seems to be more strongly differen- 
tiated than in the other two. 
In one of these cases women are admitted to certain medical classes. 
One university, admitting women to one faculty only, is not classified. 
‘Threo of these universities excludes women from one or more faculties, 
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APPENDIX. 


List of the Chief Official Publications on Education in Great 


Britain and Ireland. 





Price. 





[It is believed that a brief list of some of the most 
important official publications on education in Great 
Briain and Trend may be. found ‘useful for 
reference by some readers of this volume. The 

parchased,, either 
» from Messrs. 





\don, 8.W.; or from Messrs. John. 
., 12, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, and 
90, West Nile Street, Glasgow; or from (esers, 
Hodges, Bi Figgis, & Co., Limited, 104, Grafton Street, 
¢ letters o.p. are affixed to the titles of 
those paper which are no longer in print. The 
ast of the diflerent papers are given, bat it should 
1 be understood that the prices of the annual reports 
vary somewhat from year to year nccording to the 

size of the volumes.] 








HL 
I 
A 
i | 
[ee 





I—Elementary Education. 


(@) The Annaal Report of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation (England and Wales), 
with Appendix. 

(This annual volume contains the Report 
of ‘the Education Department ; Statistical 
Tables; the Day Schoo! Code; ‘the Revised 
Instructions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
the Erening Continuation "Behiool” Codes 
the Reports of ‘Chief Inspectors; 
Bapors on Training Colleges, &:} 

Report for 1895-96 - - 

The following sections of the volume can 
be obtained separately : 

(a.) Report of the Committee of Council 

on Education (England and 
Wales). 1896-97 : 

(®.) Statistical ‘Tables in the form of a 

“Return showing Expenditure 

“upon Annual Grant  Schoole 

) Cade “ot Regulations for Publ 

© of for Public 

Elementary Day Schools, (with 

standard of examinarior, 

sourses of study, cursonlans fot 

pupil-teachers, &e.) = 

















ad. 
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(d.) Revised Instructions to Her Majesty's 
Inspectors (in respect of the in- 
spection and examination of 
Schools, kindergarten methods, 
object teaching, &c.)  ~ 
(©) Code of Regulations for Evening 
Continuation Schools, with out- 
Fd of courses of of aay Se is 
Q on Trait i - 
G@) Reports of Her ‘Mojesiy’s Chief 
Inspectors of Schools. Various. 
Gi) The Elementary Eduention Acts (England 
‘and Wales) — 

1870 - 

1873 

1876 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1898 (Blind and Deaf Children) - 

1893 (School Attendance) $ 

1897 o : 

1897 (Voluntary Schools Act) - 

(iu) Annual List of Public Elementary Schools 
England and Wales) in receipt of Parlia- 
mentary Grants; Grants paid to School 
Boards under Section 97 of the Elementary 
Edueation Act, 1870; School Board 
‘Accounts aud List of Loans. List for 
‘1895-96 . 

iv.) List of School Boards and School Attendance 
Committees (England and Wales) - 

(7) Bales to be observed in planning and fitting 
up Elementary ‘Schools (Bngland 
and Wales) a 

(vis) Revised Regulations of the 7th Jane 804 as as 
to, Cerificates of Age, Proficiency, and 
School Attendance (England and Wales) - 

(ii) Return of provision ‘made by each School 
Board in England and Wales respecting 
religious teaching and religious observance 
In Board Schools 1895" 

(viii) Report of the Departmental Committee on the 

perannuation of Teachers in Public 
Elementary Schools (England and Wales) 
8 5 

(x) of Committee on the Papil-Teacher 

system in England and Wales, (Will 
appear shortly.) 

(x) Anntal Report of the Committee of Couneil 
on Education in Scotland. 

[This annual volume contains the Report 
of the Committee of Council ; the Code of 
the Scotch Education Department; the 
Scotch Evening Continuation School Code ; 
Report on Leaving Certificate and - 
tion of Higher Class Schools, with Exami- 
sation Papers; Statatical Tables on Seotch 
Education; Inspectors’ General 
Rogalatocs for Queen's Scholarship and 
Studentship Examination, &] 

port for 1895-96 - . - 
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(ai.) School Supply in Scotland: a Retura showing 
by Counties for each School District in 
Scotland the Rateable Value, the School 
Rate, the Population, the Number of Chil- 
dren of School Age (5-14), and the Amount 
of Accommodation and the Namber in 
Average Attendance in Public Schools, 
State-aided Schools (non-Public), other 
Elementary Schools recognised as efficient, 

Higher Class Pable Sebools, Higher Clase 
Schools (non-Public), Technical Schools 
under the management of the School Board, 
Technical Schools not under the manage: 
ment of the School Board. 1897 - - 

(zil.) Education (Scotland) Acts :— 

1872 (General) ~ - - 
1878 (Highlnnd Schools)- 
1878 (General) - - . 
1882 (Teachers’ dismissal) 
1883 (General) = : 
1887 (Technical Schools) 
1890 (Blind and Deaf Mutes) 
1893 (Day Industrial Schools) 
1898 (Reformatory Schools) 

(xiii.) Report of Departmental Committee" on the 
Conditions of School Attendance and Chita 
Labour in Great Britain, 1893 - 

(ziv.) Report on Sloyd and Kindergarten Occupa- 
ons in the Flementary School, by Mr. J. 
Struthers, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools in Scotland 

(av.) Syllabus for drawing in Elementary Schools 
(illustrated) 

(xvi) Annual Report of the Commissioners for 
National Education in Ireland for 1895 

Appendix to Sixty-second Report - 

(xvii.) Correspondence between the Irish Government 
and the Commissioners of National Kduca- 
tion in Treland as to certain proposed changes 
in the Rules (relating to Religious Instruc- 
tion), under which grants are mado by 
Parliament for Klementary Education in 
Treland. 1893-5. 2 parts - 5 

(xviii.) Return relating to National Education in 
Treland ; attendances, salaries of teachers, 
results, Training Colleges, &e. 1802 

(xix.) Retarn of National ‘Schools in Ireland, 
Teachers, Grants received, &e. = 

(xx.) Report of Departmental Committee on National 
School Teuchers’ (Ireland) Pension Fund. 
1897 - 

(xxi) First Report of the Commission on Manual 
and Practical Instruction in Primary Schools 
under the Board of Natiooal Education in 
Ireland. 1897 + 

(Minutes of Evidence at first seven public 
sittings. Other volumes to follow.) 

(xxii.) National Edncation (Ireland) Acts :— 

1875, c. 82 (Teachers? Residences) - - 

1875, c. 96 (Payment of Teachers) - - 

1879, c. 74 (Teachers! ‘Pensions oa Bea 
dences) - 
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(xaii.) National Rducation (Ireland) Acts—cont, 
1884, ¢. 22 (Schools and Training College 
Loans). Spe es 

1892, c. 42(Education)  - 

1893, ¢. 41 (Education) =. - - 


Memonaxpum on Orricta, Pavers bearing on the 
Worx of the Cowmissionens of NatioxaL 
Epvucatiow in Ingaxp. 


{This memorandum has been kindly furnished 
by the Right Hon. C. T. Redington, D.L., 
Resident Commissioner of National Education 
in Ireland] 


1. The Board of National Education was formed under 
the conditions set forth in Mr. Stanley’s letter of 
October 1831. (See Powis Commission Report, 
Vol.I,Partl) -~ = = = : 

2, In 1884 a Charter of Incorporation was granted to 
the Board, giving the Commissioners, inter alia, 
power to hold land, to erect and support schools, 
and to provide for the education of the poor of 
Ireland generally out of fonds furnished by 
Parliament. (See Powis Commission Report, 
Vol. VIL) Eb eet 3 

3, In 1861 a new Charter was granted to the Board. 
‘This Charter increased the number of Commis- 
sioners to 20 of whom 10 were to be Roman 
Catholies and 10 Protestants, and continued the 

jven by the preceding Charter. (See 

sion Report, Vol. VIL.) 

4. The Commissioners make Rules and Regulations 
from time to time under the privileges granted by 
he original letter of Mr. Stanley, and under their 
Charters, subject, however, in most cases to the 
concurrence of the Treasury and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

5. The Government introduces from time to time 
changes in the National System with the consent 
of the Commissioners, but without an Act of 
Parliament. In this way the Results System of 
payments was originated, and the System of 
Grants to the Training Colleges. ‘Tho Commis- 
sioners frame Rules for carrying out the wishes of 
the Government in such cases. 

6. The operations of the Commissioners are also 
carried on under Regulations framed in accordance 
with the under-mentioned Acts of Parliament :— 

(a) 88 & 89 Vict. c. 82—An Act to aftord 
facilities for the erection, enlargement, 
improvement, and purchase of dwelling- 
houses for residences for Teachers of 
certain National Schools in Ireland. 
(13th August 1875) = =e 

(&.) 88 & 89 Vict. e. 96.—An Act to ide 
for additional payments to Teeabers of 
National Scbools in Ireland. (18th 
August, 1875) = = : 

(¢.) 42 & 43 Viet. c. 74.—An Act for impro' 
the positon of the Teachers of Natio 
Schools in Ireland, (15th August 1879) 
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2. Report of Royal Commission on the Blind, Deaf, 
and Dumb of the United Kingdom. 4 vols 
‘1889 “i ™ 

Vol. 1. Report o.p. 

'&. Report of Departmental Committee on the Edueu- 
tion of Children of Defective Intelleet (England 
and Wales). (Will appear shortly) — 


V.—Secondary Education. 


1, Anmual Reports of the Chasity Commissioners 
(containing much information on educational 
endowments apd the working of the Welsh 
Intermediate Mdueation Act).  Forty-fourth 
Report. 1897 - - 

2, Return of Pupils receiving Instruction in Public 
and Private Secondary Schools in England (ex- 
cluding Monmouthshire). June 1, 1897. (at 


Press) 
3. Annual Report of the Science and Art Department 
with Appendices and d Supplement. 1896. 2 vols. 
Forty-third Rey - ae 
Bapploment to Report. 

4. Calendar, History, and General Summary of Regu- 
lations ‘of the Department of Science and Art 
(Annual). 1897 - 

3. The Directory of the Scienc 
‘or Code of Rules for establishing 








secondary education) - 
7. Return showing by Count 


2, &e, (Scotland) the 
monn of Accommodation aud the Number in 





Attendance in—IV. Higher Class Public 

V. Higher Class Non-Pablic Schools. 
1897. (C.—8492] 

8. Annual Report of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland. 1896 

‘9. Annual Report of the Commissioners of Education 
in Ireland. 1896. (Educational Endowments)- 








Schools Inquiry Commission, 1868. 


Vol. 1. Report. o.p. 

Vol. 2. Miscellaneous Papers =~ 

Vol. 3. Answers respecting Endowed Grammar Schools 

Vol. 4. Evidence (February to July 1865) - —- 

Vol. 5. Do. (November 1865 to July 1866) - 

Vol. 6. General Reports of Assistant Commissioners: 

(Scottish Burgh Schools and Foreign 

Countries) ee OES 

Do. (Southern Counties)- —- 

Do. (Midland Counties and Northumber- 
Tend) = 

Do. (Northern Counties)- = 
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‘Vol. 10. Special Reports of Assistant Commissioners : 
(London Division). - 7 
(South-Eastern Counties) 
(South-Midland Counties) 
(Eastern Counties) - 
(South-Western Counties) 
(West-Midland Division) 





(North-Westera Division) 

(Yorkshire 

(Northern Division) - 

(Monmouthshire and Wales.) o.p. 

Tables - 

‘Maps of South-East, Soath-" ‘West, and Northern portion 
of England - each 












| peprevesy¥y 


Reports of Royal Commissions, &c., on 
Secondary Education. 


10. Report of Royal Commission on Secondary Edu- 

cation in England. 1895. 9 vols 
Vol. 1. Report of Commissioner 
Vols. 2-4. Evidence - 
Vol. 5. Memoranda by Commissioners and 

others = 

Vols. 6~7. Reports of Assistant Commissioners 
Vol. 8. Summary and Index - - 
Vol. 9. Statistical Tables - 

11. Joint Memorandum from the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Hendmasters and Mr. Laurie on 
matters of public interest connected with the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education. 1897 - 

12, Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Condition of Intermediate and Higher Educa- 
tion in Wales and Monmouthshire, 1881. 2 vols, 

‘Vol. 1. Report - : = 
Vol.2. Evidence - 

18. Report of the Select Committee on the Endowed 
Schools Act (1869). 1873. o.p. 

14, Report of Select Committee on the operations of 
the Endowed Schools Acts. 1886-87. 4 parts - 

45. Report of Select Committee on the Charity Com- 
mission. 1894 - 

16. Report of Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Treasury, 1898 (presided over by Sir 
Robert Hamilton) to inquire into the Depart- 
ent of the Charity Commission. 1895 ss 

17, Return of Cupics of Objections and Suggestions 
received by the Charity Commissioners in rela- 
tion to the Central Scheme published by the 
Charity Commissioners in pursuance of “The 
City of London Parochial Charities Act, 1883,” 
&c., with Memorandum on Technicel Tnstitu- 
tions, on Institutions combining Recreation with 
Instruction, and on Free Libraries. 1890 - 

18. Reports of Royal Commissioners on the Endowed 
Schools and Hospitals in Scotland, 1873-75. 
5S parts - - : 
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19, Reports of Commissioners appointed under the 
dowed Insttations (Scotland) Act, 1880, 


20. Rey por ofthe Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
mmission appointed under the Act of 1888. 
Rao 
21. Bey of Committee on the Distribution of the 
it in Aid of Secondary Ednoation in Scot- 
{the Royal Commlasion on the 

22. Re of the ion on tl ndow- 

aan Funds, Ter coalition of all Schools en- 

dowed for the purpose of Education in Ireland. 
@vols. 1881. 





Evidence = 
28. Reports of Commissioners appointed under the 
incational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885 
to prepare schemes for the better administration 
of Educational Endowments. 1886-94. 9 parts 


24, Report of the Royal Commission (Lord Cla- 
rendon’s) appointed to inquire into the 
Revenues, Management, and Studies of certain 
Colleges and Schools. ‘4 vols, 1864 - - 

ton; Winchester; Westminster; Charter- 
house; St. Pans; Merchant Taylors’ ; 
Harrow; Rugby; Shrewsbury.) 


25. Retum of Statutes, Schemes, and Regulations 
made under the Public Schools Acts by the 
Public Schools Commissioners, Sept. 1874. 1876 

Eton; Winchester; Westminster; Shrews- 
‘bury; Rugby ; Harrow; Charterhouse.) 


26. Acts of Parliament : 
Charitable Trusts Act, 1853 
» » =1855 
» 1860 
1862 
1869 
1887 
1891 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869 
” 1873 
vn 1874 
Welsh Intermediate ‘Kaucation Act, 1889 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889 | 
1891 - 
Local Taxation (Chstome and Excise) Act 
1890 
Charity Inquiries (Expenses) Act, 1892 


27. Return of Allocation of Funds for Technical Edu- 
cation by Local Authorities, Great Britain and 
Ireland. 1896 - = = =e 

(This shows amounts granted for scientific 
education in Endowed Scbools, &e. by the 
Local Authorities.) 


28. Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the Distribution of Science and Art Grants. 
1897 =e 

29. Report of Select Committee on the Teachers’ 
Registration and Organisation Bills. 1891 ~ 
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1. 


Reference should also be made to a series 
of Reports, now in course of publication 
by the Charity Commissioners, on the cha 
rities of certain districts in’ England and 
Wales. They contain much information as to 
educational endowments. With the exception of 
the Return on the Charitable Endowments of 
Denbighshire, theso Reports are based on inqui- 
ries conducted by the Charity Commissioners 
under the Charities Inquiries (Expenses) Act, 
189: 

Return on the Charitable Endowments of 
Denbighshire. 1893 = 

Reports on the Charities of 26 parishes and 
two liberties in London 

Reports on 138 parishes in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Reports on Charities in the parish of Halifax, 
1896 : 

Reports on Charities in Bradford and Shefield. 

Reports on Charities of Leeds (in prepara- 
tion). 

Report cn Charities in the County of Merio- 
neth. 

Reports on Charities in the Administrative 
County of Glamorgan and in the County of 
Flint (in preparation}. 

Reger on the Charities of the County 

roughs of Cardiff and Swansea, 

(Cp. the 44th Report of the Charity Commi 
sioners for England and “Wales 887), 
pp-12,18) + = 














Vi.—Technical Education. 


(Gome of these papers are als> given above under 


the heading “ Secondary Kducation.”) 


Calendar, History, and General Summary of 
‘Regulations of the Department of Selence and 
‘Art 1897 
. Annual Report ofthe Science and Art Department 
1897 = 
‘The Directory or Code of Rules for establishing 
Science and Art Schools and Classes. 1897 - 
Annual Return of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 1897. 
Report of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Distribution of the Science and Art 
Grants. 1897 - 
. Return of application of fands on Technical Edu- 
cation by the Local Authorities. 1896 - - 
. Report of the Royal Commission on ‘Technical 
Instruction. 6 parts. 1882-84. 
Firat Report, Preliminary, 1882 - = = 
Second Report. Vol. I. Technical Education 
on the Continent. 1884 - 
r Vol. II. Agricultaral Educa 
tion Abroad, and in Canada 
sod the United States, 

1884 - 
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Second Report. Vol. III. Miscellaneous Re- 


ports 
» Vol. 1¥. Evidence, &e. - 
Vol. V. Plans, &e.= = 
8. Report on a Visit to Germany with a view of 
micertaining the recent progress of Technical 
Education in that Country. (By Sir P. Magnus 
and Messrs. G. R. Redgrave, Swire Smith and 
'W. Woodall, M.P.) 1896 . 
% on the Examination of the Science and 
‘echnical in Lodge School, 
Polmont, and'in oer schools i Scotland, by 
Professor A. Kennedy. 1888 - 
20. Acts of Parliament : 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889 - oe 
» 1891 - 
Local Tazution (Castoms and Excise) Act, 1890 
11, Return of Charity Commissionera of copies of 
certain objections and suggestions relative to the 
Central Scheme published by the Charity Com- 
missioners in pursuance ted City of London 
Parochial Charities Act, 1865," for’ the 
tion of Charities in London, and of Memoranda and 
Reports on Technical Instruction, on Institutions 
combining Recreation with Education and on 
Free Libraries = = = >= 





TI.—Universities and University Colleges. 


1. Report of Royal Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the property and income of the 
Universities of Oxford and Combridge. 3 vols. 
1873 

2. Reports from the University Colleges rdcpating 
in the Government Grant (annual). 1896 

8. Report of Committee, appointed by the Treasury, 
on the Univers ty Colleges of Great Britain. 
1897 - 

4. Report of Royal Commission on the kind of 

iniversity or powers required for the advance- 
ment of Higher Education in London, 1889 

5. Draft Charter forthe proposed Gresham University, 
London. 1892 - 

6, Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider 
the draft Charter for the proposed Gresham 
University in London, 2 vols :— 

Vol. 1. Report - - - 
Vol. 2. Evidence = 2 

7. Charter of the University of Wales 

8. Report of Royal Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Universities of Scotland. 4 vols. 

1878 :— 
Vols. I. and IV. op. 
Vol. II. - - - - - 
Vol. Ii. 
|. Report of Commissioner on certain matters relating 
to Trinity College, Dublin. 1878 - 

Jo. Annual Report on the condition and progress of 

the Boyal University of Ireland. 1896 3 
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41, Annual Report of the President of the Queen's 
» Belfast. 1895-6 08 o4 
42, Annual Report of the President of the “Queen's 
College, Cork. 1896-7 - - o lk o3 
48. Annual Re of the President of the “Queen's 
College, Galway. 1895-6 - oak 02 





(732) 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT LIBRARY, 
43, Parliament Street, 8.W. 


The Reference Library of the Education Department is open to 
readers daily at 43, Parliament Street, S.W., from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(Saturdays to 2 p.m.), except on the days on which the Department is 
closed, viz.:—New Year's Day, Good Friday, Easter Eve, Easter 
Monday, the Queen's Birthday, Whit Monday, three days at Christmas, 
and any other days that may from time to time be fixed as public 
holidays. 

The Library contains foreign and other official reports on public 
education, and copies of British and foreign educational newspapers 
and magazines, The greater part of the English and foreign works on 
pedagogy and educational administration, formerly kept at the South 
Kensington Museum, have been transferred to, and amalgamated with, 
the Library of the Education Department ; but the books on Natural 
Science, as well as the general section of the Library and the works of 





reference needed by students preparing themselves for examinations, 
remain, as heretofore, in the Science Library at the South Kensington 
Museum. 











